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Chronicle 


Home News.—The attention of the Government in 
foreign matters continued to center around China and 
Latin America. In the former country our activity was 
at a standstill, pending the events of 
the war and the action of Great Bri- 
tain. In Latin America, Nicaragua 
was the storm center. On February 20, 800 more Amer- 
ican marines were landed at Corinto and several other 
places were occupied. This step was interpreted as in- 
volving us more deeply than before. On February 21, 
President Diaz proposed to the United States a treaty 
with his country which would either constitute an alliance 
such as the one with Panama not yet ratified, or a police 
control such as in Haiti, or a supervisory authority such 
as the Platt Amendment placed over Cuba. This act of 
Diaz caused considerable excitement at home and abroad. 
On February 22, Senator Borah intervened again with a 
proposal to institute a Congressional investigation in 
Mexico and Central America during the recess of Con- 
gress. This proposal was interpreted as a political move 
to embarrass the President in his dealings with those 
countries, and at the same time as a further step in the 
constitutional warfare between the legislative and the 
executive. On February 24, the British Chargé d’Affaires 
in Nicaragua handed a formal notice to the American 
Minister there to the effect that “in the absence of guar- 
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antees from the Nicaraguan and United States Govern- 
ments for the protection of the lives and properties of 
British subjects . His Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are reluctantly contemplating the dispatch of a 
man-of-war to the western coast of Nicaragua.” While 
on the face of it this action might seem to embarrass our 
Government, it was more than probable that its ultimate 
effect would be to strengthen immeasurably the hand of 
the Administration against its enemies in this country, 
inasmuch as it furnished a further highly valid reason 
for an extension of armed American activity in that 
country. It was apparent that the end of the dispute 
had by no means been reached. 


Two other events of dissimilar nature at home oc- 
curred. The first was the adoption by Congress on Feb- 
ruary 18, and the signing by the President on February 
24, of the Radio Control Bill. This law 
represents a compromise agreed to by 
conference. Under the law the Presi- 
dent will appoint a commission of five members to pre- 
side over the five zones into which the country is to be 
divided. This commission is given power to classify 
radio stations, determine their location, assign wave 
lengths, make regulations to prevent interference, and 
govern “chain broadcasting.” The law is phrased so 
as to exclude foreign control and also Government cen- 
sorship of programs and speeches. A sixty-day period 
expiring on April 24, during which no present holder of 
a license shall be subject to the penalties named under the 
bill, was named. Another event of national significance 
was the ending without success of the negotiations at 
Miami between the United Mine Workers and the op- 
erators of the central field.. This failure, according to 
the miners, will bring about a strike when the Jackson- 
ville contract expires on April 1. The operators were 
contending for a competitive wage agreement to take 
the place of the Jacksonville agreement, which they con- 
demn as inflexible and out of date. The miners’ policy 
consisted in attempting to obtain as good a contract as 
possible on the basis of no wage reduction. 


Radio and 
Coal 


Austria.—Vienna witnessed a remarkable series of 
public demonstrations. Socialists, unemployed, war crip- 
ples, house owners made their appeals in the open. The 
iciietindties latest demonstration was that of the 
Against representatives of commerce. Mem- 
Over-Taxation bers of all political parties, the So- 
cialists excepted, took part in it. The largest hall of the 
city proved much too small for the masses that gathered, 
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and addresses were delivered in parks and streets, wher- 
ever an open space could conveniently be found. The 
demonstrations were held against the Socialist over-taxa- 
tion, which it was claimed had been destroying the 
strength of the people. The taxes on advertising were 
twenty-four times what they had been three years ago. 
Keepers of restaurants and inns, who had somewhat re- 
covered two years ago from their previous troubles, were 
again deep in debt. The speakers showed that, even if 
the taxes were tremendously reduced, the social work of 
the city need not suffer in the least, since the Socialists 
had been spending the people’s money in the most ex- 
travagant ways. A public bathing-house erected by them 
is regarded as one of the most luxurious establishments 
of its kind. General resolutions were drawn up indi- 
cating the changes to be made in the present system of 
taxation. The Socialist slogan has been: “ Let every- 
thing be paid by the possessing classes.” But the solu- 
tion is not quite so simple, since with the ruin of their 
employers workers must be reduced to starvation while 
the middle classes are crushed out of existence. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—Communism continued to be the 
most serious problem facing the Republic. This fact the 
leading journal of the Czech Popular party, the Lidové 
Listy, pointed out. The Communists 
can claim 41 out of the 300 Deputies 
in the Lower House, and it was 
recognized that if new elections were to take place they 
could easily gain an additional 8 seats, mainly from the 
Socialists. That would constitute them numerically the 
strongest parliamentary group. The elections in the Na- 
tional Railway Service, January 1927, showed that 40,- 
000 out of 200,000 men were Communists. A similar 
proportion of Communists could probably be found in 
the Postal Service. Very many teachers are Commun- 
ists, and even the army and navy are infected by them. 
Two condemnations for Soviet espionage lately took place 
in the army. Voices were raised demanding the suppres- 
sion of the Communist party by the Government, but 
authorities declined to take this step on the ground that 
the danger was not sufficiently proximate, and that se- 
cret Communist activities, abetted by the Socialists, would 
be far worse than the present propaganda. 


Communism 
Serious 
Danger 


At the beginning of the year Mgr. Irinej Ciric, a 
Serbian Orthodox Bishop, arrived at Prague, as delegate 
of the Serbian Holy Synod, to assume the administration 
of the Orthodox Church in Carpathian 
Ruthenia and Slovakia. The head of 
this same Church in the other parts of 
the Republic is Bishop Gorazd Pavlik, formerly of the 
Czecho-Slovakian National Church. These developments 
are very interesting since they disclose that out of the 
struggle of the two Orthodox “ obediences ” the Serbian 


Serbian 
Orthodox 
“Obedience” 


has emerged victorious over the Constantinopolitan. The 
reason is because the Prague Government, in 1926, with- 
drew its support from the latter and recognized only the 
jurisdiction of the Serbian Holy Synod. 
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Chile—The new Government under Premier Carlos 
Ibafiez continued its avowed intention of dealing rigidly 
with Communists in its efforts to repress the radicals 
whose propaganda was creating dis- 
cord in the country. Announcement 
was made that all Communist mem- 
bers of Parliament would be arrested. Several radical 
leaders and sympathizers were reported to have been or- 
dered to leave the country, including former Minister of 
the Interior, Manuel Rivas Vicuna, well known in political 
circles. Press dispatches spoke of the Government’s 
campaign against communistic and anarchistic elements 


Repressing 
Radicals 


as “without quarter.” 


China.—National and international interest centered 
around Shanghai where the position of General Sun was 
Following his defeat at Hangchow he re- 

tired to a position some thirty-five miles 
Position south of the capital where it was re- 
Critical ported he was being reinforced by some 
30,000 Shantung troops belonging to Chang Tsung- 
chang’s division. Sun’s soldiers before leaving Hang- 
chow looted and fired the city with disastrous conse- 
quences. As usual his defeat was attributable to the 
treachery of his subordinates. He was said to have 
lost about 4,000 men. The Cantonese followed up their 
advantage and continued their march toward the capital. 
They were reported to have 50,000 men as against some 
40,000 that were said to be at Sun’s disposal for the 
defense of his position. Sun’s position received an ad- 
ditional setback when three of his gunboats mutinied and 
went over to the Cantonese. Two of these, however, were 
recovered. The third turned its guns on Shanghai but 
ineffectually. Because of the imminent danger to the 
Chekiang Province and Shanghai, Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin in a lengthy and urgent telegram to Wu Pei-fu again 
requested that his troops be allowed to pass through 
Wu’s domain to join Sun’s forces. Chang Tso-lin 
charged that this movement was for the suppression 
of Bolshevism in China in which cause Wu professed 
himself primarily interested. Far from acceding to the 
request, however, there was a report that Wu’s forces 
had met and disarmed one of the Manchurian contingents 
endeavoring to pass through Honan. Even should the 
Cantonese occupy Shanghai, residents of the interna- 
tional settlements felt assured that because of the 21 
warships in the river and some 7,000 white fighting 
men available, the mob would not overrun their conces- 
sions as happened when the southerners took Hankow and 
Kiukiang. 


most critical. 


Sun’s 


As a token of rejoicing over the victories of the Can- 
tonese and to facilitate their advance toward the capital 
the Central Labor Committee in Shanghai called all work- 
ers to strike until the Chinese troops 
Political in the city shouid evacuate the city and 
Strike the British troops be withdrawn. The 
strike order which was purely political was carried out 
so effectually that for a time the situation became very 
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acute. More than 100,000 workers participated. To 
meet the situation the Chief of Police acting under Sun’s 
orders set about beheading those caught distributing sub- 
versive literature or speaking seditiously. It was re- 
ported that as many as ninety-eight had been executed 
during three days in the public streets, summarily and 
without trial, and their heads placed on poles as a warn- 
ing to others. Most of the victims were students. The 
same tactics continued to be employed by the National- 
ists for the conquest of Shanghai that they used ever 
since they left their homeland province of Kwantang in 
southeastern China last spring for their northward 
march which has given them control of half of China. 
All along advance student-propagandists undermined 
the populace with seditious doctrines; it was easy then 
for the Nationalist army to move in and it usually met 
with little resistance. 


The pending agreement between Great Britain and the 
Cantonese Government concerning the Hankow and 
Kiukiang concessions was signed on February 19, by 
Owen O’Malley the British represent- 
ative at Hankow and Eugene Chen, 
Nationalist Foreign Minister. The 
agreement provided for the passing of the concessions 
from the British municipal to a new council on which 
the Chinese would have a casting vote, in other words the 
old British municipality is to yield to a new Chinese 
municipality. The reactions to the agreement were di- 
verse, the Chinese Nationalists being gratified at the turn 
affairs had taken and the Shanghai foreigners treating 
it as an encouragement for radicals to make more wide- 
spread demands. Dispatches from England stated that 
it had been accepted there as cheering news as it smoothed 
out the problems arising from the forcible seizure of 
Hankow by the Cantonese. 


British 
Accord 


Apropos of the Bolshevist influences at work in the 
Cantonese movement, the London Times printed a com- 
munication from a foreign resident at Hankow which 
stated that Michael Borodin was mas- 
ter of the situation; that his word was 
law and that he was pursuing a policy 
of war against capitalism, religion and agrarian revolu- 
tion. It added: 

When Borodin arrived at Hankow he brought a number of 
important propagandists. They seemed to descend from the blue 
and now the two hotels are full of them. M. Karakhan, the 
former Soviet Ambassador to Peking, is expected, and Captain 
Langovoi, military attaché, and M. Vorskoff, the Chinese drago- 
man, are already here and are treated as guests of the Govern- 
ment. 

M. Plitchin, the Soviet Consul, has become an important per- 
sonage. The Chinese authorities dare not do anything against 
his will. 

Borodin has installed a regular cheka, staffed with Koreans 
because they know Russian and Chinese and have passed their 
apprenticeship at Vladivostok. 

The dispatch went on to state that anti-Christian propa- 
ganda was being conducted by efficient Soviet agents 


specially trained for the purpose. 


Bolsheviki 
and 
Cantonese 
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Germany.—The budget speech of Finance Minister 
Koehler aroused animated comment as to the feasibility 
of the Dawes Plan. In an interview given the Associated 
Press Herr Koehler stated that Ger- 
many would continue to do whatever 
was within her power loyally to fulfil 
the obligations she had undertaken. He was referring 
only to conditions existing at the present moment when 
in his speech he had said he could see no possible way by 
which, even with the best intentions, Germany could raise 
the sums paya>le under the Dawes Plan. “ From the ex- 
perts’ standpoint,” he explained, “ we are still in the tran- 
sition period between complete disability to pay and the 
time when, according to the experts, it is to be expected 
that full potentiality to pay will be reached.” That time 
will have arrived only when Germany regains her normal 
economic and financial conditions. In this connection, 
newspaper investigations disclosed that the number of 
German millionaires was reduced from 15,300 in 1913, to 
3,900 in 1923. Since then, however, the accumulation of 
wealth has increased substantially. Royal and noble 
landed proprietors, according to the Berliner Zeitung, are 
among the richest men in Germany today, with the ex- 
Kaiser heading their list. 


The Dawes 
Plan 


Interesting revelations regarding the German film in- 
dustry were made when the report was recently spread 
that Alfred Hugenberg, “the German Northcliffe,” was 
endeavoring to secure control of the 
movies. The industry apparently 
stands in need of a large subvention 
from the State if it is to compete successfully in foreign 
markets with the American producers. The reason given 
is that the latter can obtain the cost of production plus 
profits from their own American markets, and thus sell 
at a very low price in foreign markets, where every sale 
is an added gain. German theaters, on the other hand, do 
not cover the outlay of the Reich’s producers, who thus 
depend on foreign markets to make good even their initial 
outlay. 


Industry 


_ Great Britain—A formal protest against anti-British 
intrigue in various parts of the world and couched in 


severe terms was presented to Moscow by the Govern- 
ment on February 23. The note warned 
that if the Soviet propaganda did not 
cease the Anglo-Russian trade agree- 
ment would not unlikely be abrogated and a situation so 
tense might be created as to bring about the severance 
of diplomatic relations. Instances were cited of Soviet 
hostility, unfriendly passages from speeches of Russian 
officials were quoted, and the “ credulity ” and “ hostility ” 
of Tchitcherin and other leaders severely assailed. The 
note was interpreted as a reaction to the strong public 
opinion that was recently aroused throughout England 
by Russian attacks during the coal strike and in the 
Chinese crisis. Moscow denied that any reasonable cause 
of protest existed. 
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Jugoslavia—The Cabinet of Premier Uzunovitch, 
which was sworn in on February 1, faced a critical situa- 
created, like almost every other parliamentary 
Uadiees crisis of the past year, by Stepan Raditch. 
in The Croatian Peasants’ party, led by 
Parilament him, had not been included in the new 
Cabinet, and in conjunction with the Serbian Democrats 
Raditch brought in a charge of terrorism in the recent 
departmental elections. His attack was aimed directly at 
the Minister of the Interior Maximovitch, one of the 
strongest members of the Cabinet and the chief: target 
of the Opposition. The Minister demanded evidence for 
the charges against him. In answer, a man without any 
clothing on his person, but beaten black and blue and 
stained with blood, was suddenly thrust on the floor of 
Parliament amid the united shout of the Opposition: 
“There’s our proof.” According to the man’s story he 
had been beaten the previous night by the Police Com- 
missioner, who is a supporter of the governing Radical 
party, because he voted as a Democrat. The results of 
this histrionic scene, it was thought, might imperil the 
Government, which can claim but a slight majority. 


tion, 


Mexico.—News from Mexico indicated that Calles 
had turned his attention from Nicaragua to Guatemala, 
and it was said in Mexico City that he had sent 2,000,000 
pesos to Guatemala to foment war in 
that country. There were indications 
also of activity in the direction of 


Various 
Items 


Honduras and an emissary of that country was treating - 


with Calles. These facts indicated the reasons for alarm 
expressed by many of an extension of the influence of 
Mexico in South America. Meanwhile, the internal dif- 
ficulties of Calles continued. The Yaquis were in full 
revolt and delivering daily attacks. The railroad strike, 
called a week before, was spreading in spite of the strike- 
breakers introduced by the CROM, with which the rail- 
road workers are not affiliated. Battles took place, as 
before, in Sonora, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Puebla and Vera 
Cruz. An attempt was made in Guanajuato to arrest all 
the priests in that State. A young lady named Maria 
Guadalupe Chaires, president of a group of sodalities, 
who had protested against unjust arrest of Catholics and 
organized a procession of several thousand women to the 
municipal palace, was arrested and subjected to unspeak- 
able treatment. The soldiers attempted to force her to 
declare the hiding-place of the priest of the town of 
Victoria and to cry “ Long live Calles.” She cried instead 
“ Long live Christ the King!” She was horribly mutilated 
and died with a smile on her lips, a new martyr to the 
cause of religious liberty in Mexico. 


Nicaragua.—No important military engagements oc- 
curred though Sacasa’s Liberal troops continued to men- 
ace the Government forces in various interior towns. 
On February 20,800 additional Amer- 
ican bluejackets were landed at Cor- 
into for distribution around Chin- 
andega and Leon. It was officially announced that further 
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detachments of marines were on their way from the 
United States. These maneuvers got additional signif- 
icance from the simultaneous publication of a request by 
President Diaz asking the United States for a treaty for 
a hundred years with his Government that would as- 
sure Nicaragua protection and guarantee its sovereignty 
and independence. As outlined the proposed treaty pro- 
vided that the agreements of the present Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty be retained, including the rights to the proposed 
canal through Nicaragua. The United States under the 
terms of the new treaty would have the right to intervene 
when necessary to maintain an adequate government and 
to assure free elections. The day after this proposal was 
announced, the British Chargé d’Affairs at Managua 
served notice on the American Minister there, that to 
secure British lives and property, his Government might 
dispatch a British man-of-war to the Nicaraguan coast. 
Previously Admiral Latimer was under instructions to 
protect foreign as well as American interests and there 
had been no reports that he had been delinquent. Diaz’s 
treaty proposal was placed before Congress on February 
24, and seemed assured of approval. 


Spain.—The reply of the French experts, which was 
handed to the Spanish delegates gt the Tangier confer- 
ence in Paris on February 24, contained an absolute re- 
fusal of all the Spanish demands for a 
preponderance of control in Tangier. 
The French would not permit Tangier 
to be incorporated in the Spanish zone and also would 
not give Spain control of the harbor, customs or civic 
administration of Tangier. The reply, however, left the 
door open for further proposals from the Spanish dele- 
gates. 

Optimistic declarations as to the condition of the coun- 
try were made recently by Prime Minister Primo de 
Rivera in the journal El Noticiero de Lunes. He an- 
nounced the consolidation of the float- 
ing debt, with its concomitant results 
of raising the level of public credit. 
At the end of January the peseta rose in value in all re- 
lations of foreign commerce. 


Tangier 
Proposals 


Improvement 
of Credit 





Next week’s issue, coming before the feast of 
St. Patrick, will contain two timely articles treat- 
ing the matter in an unusual way. They are ‘ St. 
Patrick—and After,” by the Rev. Isidore O’Brien, 
and “ The Land of Eight Gifts,” by John Mee- 
han. 

“ How the English Censor Plays,” by Andrue 
Berding, will contain an interview with the as- 
sistant to the Lord Chamberlain, whose office cen- 
sors in advance the production of plays and mu- 
sical comedies. 

In his second article on the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, Thomas Moore will continue 
this extremely important subject with “ The Ele- 
ments in Conflict.” 
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Misrepresenting Mexico 

N a recent speech at Washington the Rev. Hubert C. 

Herring deplored the cloud of misrepresentations 
which hovers over the Mexican situation. He then pro- 
ceeded to do his part by contributing the most cruelly 
cynical misrepresentation yet uttered about that unhappy 
country. He had already shown some of the same shame- 
less cynicism in an article in the Christian Advocate, a 
magazine which in the past has more than once been guilty 
of lending itself to misrepresentations on the subject of 
Latin America and the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Herring has persuaded himself, or is endeavoring 
to persuade his readers and hearers, that there is some- 
thing sublime and pathetic about President Calles. The 
Mexican Government has “three major enthusiasms,” he 
tells them, “it is moving toward efficiency in government.” 
it has a “passionate enthusiasm for education,” and it is 
working for “the restoration of the alienated rights of 
the Mexican Indian.” If anything more daringly and 
inhumanly unblushing has been uttered about Calles, it 
has not come to the notice of this Review. Efficiency in 
government! Does Mr. Herring really not know Mexico 
has been looted and robbed by the men in office there until 
it is on the verge of bankruptcy? Enthusiasm for educa- 
tion! Did Mr. Herring not hear when he was in Mexico 
City, of the unpaid teachers, the closed schools, the utter 
neglect of education, that characterizes the present ad- 
ministration down there? The rights of the Mexican 


Indian! Let the Yaqui answer that. Mr. Calles has many © 


enthusiasms, but efficiency in government, education and 
the Mexican Indian are not among them. Yet a pro- 
fessional propagandist, who began his “mission” in Mexico 
by a trick which led to the embarrassment of his own 
country in international dealing, comes back here and 
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utters things—which cannot be qualified by any polite 
name. 

There were some honorable people in the “mission” 
which Mr. Herring led to Mexico. Why are they silent? 
Granted that their leader will not tell the truth about 
Mexico, granted even that he was deceived, as many a 
better has been deceived before him, is there no courage 
left among» them? Dr. John A. Ryan, in the February 
N.C.W.C. Bulletin, effectively exposed the dishonesty of 
a former leader of a mission to Mexico, and had reluctant- 
ly to report impatience with some American “liberals,” 
whose liberalism, be it added, evidently extends to free- 
dom from the tyranny of facts. Is it too much to hope 
that other liberals will echo the words of the New York 
World, to the effect that the persecution of the Church 
in Mexico is an intolerable and indefensible tyranny? 


More Reliable Instructors 


HROUGH a curious irony of fate the School Board 

of Carroll County, Maryland, the home of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, has placed itself in an unpleasant 
light as to “Carroll’s sacred trust,” by dismissing the 
principal of the New Windsor Elementary Public School, 
for no ascertainable reason save that she is a Catholic. 
No irony, however, but an evidence of honesty and Chris- 
tion manhood, is shown by the fact that this act of naive 
bigotry was revealed to the public, to the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and to the Governor of Maryland by 
a Protestant minister, Dr. A. Morris Henry, President of 
Blue Ridge College, a man known for his public spirit and 
his competence in educational matters. The petition which 
is credited with her dismissal was sent to the President 
of the Carroll County School Board by the Parent- 
Teacher Association of New Windsor. The letter charged 
that conditions in the school were in a turmoil because of 
Miss Nicht, and that some of the pupils were suffering 
from nervous disorders. No proof, however, of turmoil 
or nervous ailments has so far been produced, and Dr. 
Henry, together with the other non-Catholics of stand- 
ing, is able to furnish ample evidence of her exceptional 
efficiency as a teacher. 

Interesting activities, however, have been revealed in 
the cause of religious education on the part of the Fed- 
eration of Parent Teachers’ Associations of Carroll 
County. From a letter sent by them to the State and 
County School Superintendents the Baltimore Catholic 
Review quotes the following: 

For obvious reasons, it appears that the most convenient agency 
for imparting the necessary additional instruction [in religion] is 
the public school. Accordingly, the Board of Education for 
Carroll County, during the school year of 1924-25, established elec- 
tive courses in five high schools in Carroll County, for the teach- 
ing of religious education. The pastors of the churches in the 
respective communities served as instructors. The West Vir- 
ginia Syllabus of Religious Education and the Holy Bible were 
used as textbooks. It is needless to say that the instruction was 
entirely non-sectarian in character. Religion was thought of largely 
as a necessary part of education and culture. 

The experiment was so satisfactory and successful, that the 
same schools are continuing the plan this year, and it has been 
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extended to include practically all the high schools in Carroll 
County. In spite of the fact that the courses are entirely elec- 
tive, enrolment in religious education classes is virtually 100 
per cent. 

We must call attention however to two outstanding facts: 
First, it is mecessary to find a more reliable corps of instructors, 
since it is not always convenient for busy pastors to meet their 
classes at the hour established in the daily schedule. Second 
as the most important part of the child’s life, from the learning 
standpoint, is from six to twelve, we are anxious that instruction 
in religious education be given in the elementary grades also. 

It is not clear just how a Catholic teacher, or any other 
teacher with views of her own, was to fit into this system 
of a State-supported, unified religious education, with 
the Protestant version of the Scriptures as a “ text-book.” 
The country is being flooded with pamphlets declaring 
Catholics disloyal unless they adhere to the “ essential 
American doctrine” of absolute exclusion of all religion 
from any school. In Carroll County the test of a public- 
school teacher appears to be adherence to a prescribed 
religious Syllabus. In view of all this, the plain man, 
whether he be Catholic or not, may be pardoned for a 


little wonderment. 


The Senate’s Shotgun 


f Bena Supreme Court has ruled that Congress has 
power to compel witnesses to attend its hearings, 
and to cite the recalcitrant for contempt. This is a wise 
and sorely-needed affirmation of a constitutional right. 
After Federal Judge Cochran had sustained “ Mal” 
Daugherty in his refusal to testify, Mr. Samuel Insull and 
other gentlemen took refuge in a silence which was both 
dignified and safe. What they knew, they knew; but 
with all due respect—and in their opinion not much re- 
spect was due—they proposed to keep this fund of knowl- 
edge to themselves. Their lips were padlocked, and not 
even the resourceful Senator Reed could find the key. 
This is more than can be said of many other padlocked 
premises. 

The inquisitional power of Congress was sustained on 
the general ground that the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment should have access to whatever knowledge can 
reasonably aid it in framing the laws. No doubt this 
power, like every delegated power, can be abused, but 
history shows that on the whole Congress has used it 
wisely. A criticism more to the point is that too many 
investigating committees stop as soon as the testimony 
begins to be interesting. They bale out sprats by the bar- 
rel and suffer the big fish to escape. 

However let us be grateful for what has been done by 
Congress, and particularly grateful for what the Senate 
has accomplished in the last four or five years. The 
Senate committees have worked zealously and have un- 
covered an amazing mass of political knavery. They have 
done what very few States could have done and what 
fewer would care to do. True, convictions have not fol- 
lowed with the speed and uniformity which are desirable. 
But even if you cannot lay a crook by the heels, you have 
gained much if you impress him with the fact that you 
await his next visit with a shotgun. 
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Bolshevism Among the Young 


EW men are better qualified to discuss the young 

criminal than Judge William McAdoo of New York. 
An experience of nearly thirty years as police commis- 
sioner and as chief magistrate of the city courts gives his 
opinions a value that is unique. Writing some weeks 
ago in the New York American, Judge McAdoo gave 
utterance to conclusions which to many well-meaning 
students of crime among the young must appear too deep- 
ly tinged with pessimism. 

Referring to “the army of outlaw young fellows be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-six” from which 
the thieves, gunmen and murderers of the day are re- 
cruited, Judge McAdoo thought that the remedial meas- 
ures now being tried in many jurisdictions were fore- 
doomed to failure. “I regret to say that, in my opinion, 
based on experience, the large majority of them will 
never be reformed.” The truth seems to be that they 
have become so hardened that nothing short of a miracle 
of God’s grace can soften them. “ Not only are they 
without love, sympathy, kindness, gratitude and friendship, 
but the majority are cruel, heartless, ungrateful, dan- 
gerous. Above all else they are determined that they 
will never do any continuous work.” 

With cases such as these, repeated prison-sentences are 
futile. Periods of parole are folly. Judge McAdoo be- 
lieves that the State will soon be forced to build not 
prisons, but model cities in which these young criminals 
will be brought under the educational, moral and religious 
influences which their childhood never knew. Sentences 
would be indeterminate, except in some instances when 
they would be for life. At least some would yield to 
these civilizing factors, and society would be freed from 
the depredations of the others. 

Judge McAdoo dreams dreams, but it is well that the 
world should be supported by men whose dreams are 
concerned with ideals. Perhaps it is rash to dissent from 
his conclusions. Yet even with that peril in mind, we 
must express our fear that the first needs of Judge Mc- 
Adoo’s model city would be a police-force and a jail. But 
even so, society would enjoy a protection which it now 
lacks. 

The whole situation again centers attention on the truth 
that it is better—and cheaper—to subject the child in his 
early years to an influence which is preventive. Not much 
can be done when he is neglected for the first ten or 
fifteen years. On his first appearance before the courts, 
he is already familiar with the ways and means of gain- 
ing a living by disorder and crime. 

With the majority of the young criminals described by 
Judge McAdoo remedial measures are worthless. If, 
however, we can bring religion and morality into the home 
and into the lives of our young people, we have a guar- 
antee that the vast majority will be decent, upright men 
and women. There, precisely, is the challenge to all who 
are interested in the welfare of the child. Playgrounds, 
and football teams, and courses in domestic science are 
all good, but they are not enough. What the child needs, 
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if he is to pass unscathed through the dangers which lie 
all about him, is a thorough, systematic training in re- 
ligion, and in a morality based upon its teachings. 


Ichabod! Ichabod! 


66 HE American male high school teacher faces ex- 

tinction as complete as that of the American 
bison,” reports Mr. George E. Davis, the retiring pres- 
ident of the Ohio Schoolmasters’ Club. Some fifty years 
ago the percentage of men in all public schools was 
forty-three. Today it is eleven. To observers whose 
knowledge of educational interests is but casual, this per- 
centage may seem high, since men are rarely found in 
the grade-schools. The general percentage is raised by 
the fact that about one-third of the teachers in the high 
schools are men; but even in these institutions the per- 
centage is steadily decreasing. In 1912, it was forty- 
four; today it is approximately thirty-three. 

If men have anything to contribute to primary edu- 
cation the situation thus created is indeed serious. In 
many of the smaller cities, it is becoming almost impos- 
sible to secure male teachers even for technical subjects 
in the trade and business high schools. The result is 
that the majority of our boys are left without a disci- 
pline of guidance and repression which can be given 
Ouly by men, at the very time they most need it. 

The result is closely akin to that which obtains in 
a home in which the influence of the father is either 
negligible or wholly absent. Sociologists have observed 
that we have perhaps laid too much stress on the do- 
mestic influence of the mother, and too little on that 
of the father. The ideal environment for the child is 
obtained when both factors work in harmony, each con- 
tributing its peculiar gift for the establishment of the 
normal home. It is idle to inquire which gift is the more 
important, since both are necessary. “ Male and female 
He made them,” and it is by the union of both elements 
that society continues to exist. When either predomi- 
nates the normal balance is disturbed, and a world, large 
or small ruled exclusively by women is as much out of 
gear as a world ruled exclusively by men. 


Our Catholic schools are beginning to feel this diffi- 
culty keenly. No greater blessing could Heaven be- 
stow upon Catholic education in this country than a 
steady annual increase in vocations to the teaching Com- 
munities of men. A venerable ecclesiastic, closely con- 
nected with Catholic primary-school education for many 
years, recently observed that wherever the Brothers are 
in charge of the seventh and eighth grades vocations to 
the sacerdotal and the religious life are numerous, and 
that vocations decrease when the Brothers are replaced 
by Sisters. Boys of that age revere the Sisters, but are 
not so apt to confide in them. Most boys are hero-wor- 
shipers. Were their attention directed to the matter 
they would sign a petition for the canonization of “ Sis- 
ter,” but her heroic qualities—which she usually pos- 
sesses in a high decree—inake no bid for his worship or 
his imitation. It is a matter of tested experience that 
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the youthful heart frequently feels the first call to the 
consecrated life through the bright, cheery, friendly 
spirit of some hard-working priest or Brother in the 
school. 

Often are we asked to pray that God may call many of 
our boys to the Sacred Ministry. But second in import- 
ance to the ministry of the Altar is the ministry of the 
class-room. Indeed, humanly speaking, we shall build 
churches in vain unless we maintain our schools with 
equal zeal. The child subjected to the pernicious influence 
of the secular school is the man or woman who falls away 
in the day of trial. The battle for Christ is indeed far- 
flung, but today it is the Catholic school that must fight 
in the van. May Almighty God inspire thousands of gen- 
erous young hearts to enroll in its sacred militia. 


The Negro and Indian Collection 

N the first Sunday of Lent are determined the 

destinies, each year, of our Negro and Indian Mis- 
sions in the United States. The collection taken up last 
year for these missions, in all the churches and dioceses 
of our country, amounted to $273,168.48. This is an 
average, roughly-speaking, of only a little more than a 
cent each year from each Catholic in this country, for a 
work which issues the most heart-rending appeal, the 
most urgent claim to unselfish self-sacrifice of any work 
that is set on foot within the limits of our nation for the 
good of humanity, for the love of immortal souls. No 
work is more fruitful in conversions, in graces, in mar- 
vellous spiritual and social developments than the work 
for which this appeal is made. No cause is more grossly 
neglected by the vast majority of our Catholics: none 
more misunderstood, yet none asks greater personal sacri- 
fice on the part of those that engage in it. 

Two hundred priests and one thousand religious women 
working for the Negroes depend, usually in bitter poverty, 
almost wholly on this collection for not only their per- 
sonal support, but that of all their schools, their churches, 
their transportation through heat and dust, down steam- 
ing bayous, or in the midst of desolate forests. Six 
hundred men and women face desert sands or zero gales 
in the utter loneliness of the Indian missions. A good 
proportion of all these soldiers of the Cross are broken 
with age and sickness. Fire-traps of boarding-schools, 
churches crazy with flimsy construction, stand face to 
face with lavish Government or sectarian institutions. 
If we think of these laborers not under the formality of 
priests or nuns, but as feeling men and women, who 
bear with cheerful and undaunted heart more wor- 
ries in a week than the most anxious business man thinks 
of in a year, we may get the perspective. 

Part of this collection is given by the poor Catholic 
Negroes for their still poorer brethren. Non-Catholic 
Negroes contribute an average of three million dollars 
a year toward their missions. By making our annual 
mite a nickel, or a dime, instead of a penny, the results 
in the abundant harvest of souls would be so great that 
no person living can foresee its possibilities. 
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Francis X. Tavsor, S.J. 


INCE the beginning of February, New York has 
S been easing its conscience by one of its periodic 

spasms of virtuous indignation. New York does 
this quite regularly, quite predictably and most sporadic- 
ally. Every other season, usually in February, it works 
itself up into a grand hysteria about the indecency on 
the stage. It is now in the throes of the 1927 spasm; 
it broke out into one in 1925, and it may expect another 
in February, 1929. The present crisis occurred after 
“Sex” had been showing to large audiences for some 
ten months, after “The Captive” had been drawing ca- 
pacity houses for five months, after “ The Virgin Man” 
had been appearing daily for three weeks, and after a 
number of other plays and revues had been administer- 
ing shocks to a large public for a long period. 

Upon the announcement that “ The Drag” was com- 
ing to New York for a metropolitan opening, the 
guardians of morals went into one of the usual spas- 
modic hysterias. The authorities made a big parade of 
police intervention. They were petitioned for confer- 
ences by the more reputable producers, they were aided 
and abetted by diverse societies pledged to morality, they 
were approved and applauded by any number of the 
respectable citizenry. All combined, they declared them- 
selves shocked, indignant, aroused. They all agreed that 
something must be done to purge the stage. Accord- 
ingly, they all sent up sputtering, flaming rockets—into 
the air. This was the February mood; it was militant. 
But now the mood has changed, and it is scampering off 
like the March hare. 

The plays that sent New York into hysteria? They 
continue as imperturbably perverse as Mark Twain’s 
weather. One has been voluntarily withdrawn, it is true, 
but not through coercion or with compunction; the other 
two plays that were featured, are making more money 
than ever; a half-dozen other plays are trying to have 
themselves arrested. They may fail in this, however, 
for New York’s indignation is almost exhausted. They 
may have to wait two more years before they can sting 
the authorities to prosecute them. 

As conditions now stand and as they are likely to 
remain, it is absolutely impossible to forbid the presenta- 
tion of plays that are objectionable. The present effort to 
cleanse the stage has failed. With two exceptions that 
are not really exceptions, all efforts to ban objectionable 
plays have failed for the past thirty years, at least. Un- 
less a new machinery and a new attitude of mind is 
invoked, all future efforts to curb the producers of im- 
moral and corrupting plays and revues are doomed to 
failure. This is pessimism and this is truth. The optim- 
ism professed by the police authorities, by Mr. Ames 





and his committees, by a large part of the public is tend- 
ing to conceal the truth of the situation. 

It is not my purpose here to give proof that “ The 
Captive,” “Sex,” “The Virgin Man,” “The N-Y- 
Xchange,” “The Drag” and all such plays portraying 
decadent vices, are objectionable. A proof of the asser- 
tion would only cooperate in disseminating the filth. No 
more convincing testimony is needed, than that offered 
by George Jean Nathan, who says of himself: “ surely 
no one has ever accused me of being a moralist.” Speak- 
ing of “ The Captive,” he asserts: “ I cannot fail to find 
it the most subversive, corruptive and potentially evil- 
fraught play ever shown in the American theater.” 
Later, he characterizes it as “a play that is completely 
degrading and of a definitely deleterious effect upon its 
more impressionable women spectators.” In regard to 
the other plays now being attacked, he states that “A 
piece of trash like ‘Sex’ or ‘New York Exchange’ is, 
because of its trashiness perfectly harmless. It provides 
the stuff of moron diversion, nothing more.” With an 
un-moralist thus characterizing these plays, the moralist 
may be excused from commenting on them. 

The police authorities are powerless to prevent the 
public showing of obscene plays. They may have fine 
good-will but they are securely hand-cuffed. They 
threaten the authors, producers, actors with arrest; they 
proceed with the arrest, and there they pause. The 
prisoners continue with the play; they draw larger audi- 
ences; they congratulate themselves on their arrest. The 
whole process has been a farce. 

In the sequel, the law-courts are as powerless as the 
police. There are penal laws against obscenity on the 
stage; but there are clever lawyers who nullify the laws 
by proving that immorality is art. The case of an of- 
fending play is brought to the attention of a Magistrate, 
it goes before the Court of Special Sessions, it is trans- 
ferred to the Court of General Sessions, it is argued in- 
terminably before a Grand Jury that votes an indictment, 
and finally the case against the play must be proved to 
the satisfaction of a jury whose vote must be unanimous. 
The shortest period that intervenes between the arrest 
of the principals and their trial is three months. Mean- 
while, the play is produce’ under the protection of a 
Supreme Court injunction, legal claptrap impedes the 
prosecution, publicity is thereby magnified a thousand 
per cent, and the public flocks too see it. Law-enforce- 
ment does not prohibit the objectionable play and legal 
proceedings are the best advertisement of it. 

Recognizing the futility of police intervention, an un- 
official system of censorship was fabri¢ated some two 
years ago. This was heralded widely as the play-jury 
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plan. By common consent, it has proved a dismal fail- 
ure. It has now been discarded as an ineffective instru- 
ment against a debased stage. As part of my pessimism, 
I assert that all such unofficial machinery is bound to 
fall apart. 

An entirely new plan has been advanced by those who 
desire to cleanse the stage from within, as they say. 
There is not the slightest hope that their efforts will 
be availing. Neither the Committee of Nine, headed 
by Winthrop Ames and representing all branches of the 
theater, nor the Jury of Seven, advocated by him, can 
deodorize certain stages, even though Mr. Ames has 
the approbation of the District Attorney, the coopera- 
tion of the Actors’ Equity Association, the agreement of 
the Managers Protective Association, and the support 
of all the various and diverse theatrical guilds. Mr. 
Ames, in his unofficial capacity, cannot control the only 
theatrical element that needs control. Moreover, he can- 
not select a jury that is sufficiently educated in morality 
to distinguish between art and hypocritical art or a jury 
that is capable of distinguishing between morality and 
puritanism. 

The gravest objection to the new plans of cleansing 
the stage from within is their motive. To my knowl- 
edge, only the vaguest of statements have been made by 
the proponents of these plans that they are sincerely 
desirous of improving the stage because it is vicious or 
diseased. Their supreme alleged motive in their efforts 
is that they wish to prevent a strict censorship of the 
theater from without. They fear new and stricter laws, 
such as those now pending at Albany. With this threat 
removed, the plans will lapse and be forgotten. 

Thus far, my pessimism has expressed itself with re- 
gard to the efforts to cleanse the stage from within and 
from without. But it covers a far greater field. It in- 
cludes a substantial part of the public and most especially 
the vocal part of it. It is far rarer for a New York 
critic to condemn an obviously wicked play than for him 
to praise a clean play. These critical official reviewers, 
I have found, are somewhat dull in their moral percep- 
tions, though they are marvelously sparkling in their 
verbiage. They feel obliged to ridicule what a minister’s 
daughter could safely see, and to praise extravagantly 
what the minister excoriates in a two-hour sermon. 
Most of the dramatic critics belong to the same school. 
They make me extremely pessimistic, and tired. Their 
blunders about “ The Captive” are classic examples of 
their ability. 

Playwrights, producers, litterateurs, lecturers, pro- 
fessors, artists and other well-known vocal portions of 
the public, not excluding an occasional clergyman such 
as the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, deepen the gloom I feel 
about the ultimate purification of the theater. An im- 
pressive number of such gentlemen and ladies can be 
secured to feature themselves and a play that decent 
peopie would shrink from approving. And the college 
boys and girls, from Vassar to Yale to Princeton, in- 
spired by their directors, align themselves with their 
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vocal elders in sophomorically approving decadent plays. 
As long as the presumably cultured class, such as I have 
in part enumerated, will persist in championing inde- 
cency in theme or in expression or in exposure, the stage 
cannot effectively be improved. 

In all the recent discussion of the degeneration of the 


stage, the final blame is put upon the public. If the 
public would not support these plays, assert the police 
and producers, if the public did not want these plays, 
they would be dropped like a snake. I grow deeply 
pessimistic when I consider the public that is meant, 
though I have the finest regard for the real public. 
There are several publics. ‘Fhe real public shuns and 
avoids the risqué, the sexy, the vile and the diseased 
plays. The other public is large enough and shameless 
enough to support any sort of a play, the worse the better, 
the more decadent the more artistic. 

This other public is numerous because New York is 
large. Nearly ten million people are within theater dis- 
tance of Broadway. Surely, from this number enough 
morons can be found to support an objectionable play 
for months. Some fifty thousand visitors arrive in 
New York every week; and the true New Yorker claims 
that visitors from out-of-town are the only really dili- 
gent patrons of the worst that can be found. This other 
public that attends the bad plays are not all wicked at 
heart. Many people attend a questionable production 
merely to find out if it is as bad as represented; they 
do not approve. Many arrange theater parties merely 
as a gesture to show they are not too old-fashioned. 

There are two classes of the public that are large 
enough to put a stigma on the whole public. One of 
these classes is made up of the pruriently curious. It 
seeks something new to thrill and shock it. The other 
class consists of the apostles of liberty, the man and 
the woman with the view that all morality is sham and 
hypocrisy, the radical that supports any movement 
against accepted authority and belief. When one re- 
gards these two sections of the so-called public, one must 
fight away black clouds of pessimism. For one must 
admit that these two sections are growing in numbers 
and in influence day by day and that they are in- 
fecting if they are not wholly converting the respectable 
public. 

Under existing conditions, there is not the slightest 
candle-gleam of hope for the betterment of the New 
York stage. The police are powerless, the laws are full 
of loop-holes, the courts are tied up with knots, the 
decent theatrical people are not listened to, the dramatic 
critics and the professors are faulty in their norms, the 
decadent public is plentiful. A revue featuring all but 
complete nakedness, a play of all but nauseating vulgar- 
ity, a theme of any kind of moral depravity, can be 
shown on the New York stage with impunity and with 
profit. The debasers of the arts and the public cannot 
be restrained from propagating their animalism. The 
guardians of morality must be content with sending 
spluttering rockets in the air. 
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The World Conference on Faith and Order 


I. The Elements Involved 





Tuomas Moors, S. J. 


LL, Catholics should be keen and sympathetic 
A observers of the coming “Conference on Faith 
and Order’’ which will assemble next August at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Here, at the invitation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, representatives 
of more than eighty Christian denominations will take 
their seats to discuss ways of bringing Christians closer 
together 

It is well to keep clearly in mind the purpose of this as- 
sembly. There is no question of mere federation for 
purposes of economy and efficient administration. Much 
less does the Conference summon its adherents to a fight 
of “ self-defense against the Roman Church,” as the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has done. Protestant Chris- 
tianity has come to feel the need of a closer alliance, more 
conformable to the will of Christ, of a corporate union 
which will break down differences of Faith and weld a 
hundred churches into one. 

Consequently, “ the first step towards unity” will not 
take the form of discussion along denominational lines. 
The delegates will deal rather with those fundamental 
questions of faith and order which made a multiplicity of 
“ Churches ” inevitable—those questions which are caus- 
ing divisien not alone between religious bodies but within 
religious bodies. The present article is an attempt to pic- 
ture in broad outline these conflicting elements. 

The Protestant sects which have been multiplying 
themselves ever since the so-called Reformation are all 
based on one fundamental principle. The one religious 
postulate which they possess in common points them to 
the Bible as the only ultimate rule of faith and morals; to 
be interpreted, however, not by a teaching body appointed 
by God, but by a Divine illumination assumed to be granted 
for the guidance of the individual soul. This private in- 
terpretation is the explanation of the many “ Churches.” 
Their forms of government are essentially democratic ; 
the ministry is supplied by candidates in whose choice 
the laity usually have a considerable part, and the spiritual 
efficacy of the minister’s official acts proceeds wholly from 
his own personal piety, virtue and ability. 

This type of Christianity is not likely to have much 
influence at Lausanne. As a separate creed it is dying 
und its adherents are gradually being won over to the 
modernistic principles of religion. 

Evangelical Protestantism, the religion of Luther, of Calvin, of 
Melancthon, and of Zwingli is dying everywhere, and in England, 
the old Evangelicals are rapidly dwindling away, as anybody in 
the new Church Assemblies can see for himself.—(Athelstan Riley, 
in the Church Quarterly Review, October, 1925.) 

Modernism, which for all practical purposes includes 
Liberal Evangelicalism, (their principles are almost the 
same), professes a kind of religion on wheels, trailing 
along in the track of civilization and modern “ enlighten- 
Modernism is flexible and capable of extended 


ment.” 


growth. It is based on the principle that we know noth- 
ing of anything which falls outside the limits of our own 
inner experiences and the similar experiences of those 
about us. Therefore Revelation is not a manifestation 
of truth from God, as the Catholic Church teaches, but 
rather the natural manifestation of God within us, urging 
us to noble deeds and lofty aspirations. The tales of the 
Old Testament are myths culled from the annals of pagan 
legend and adapted to fit the needs of Jewish Monotheism. 
They had their day and it is past. Jesus of Nazareth was 
only a man who realized more than anyone else this natural 
revelation of the Divine within him. The New Testa- 
ment is a record of these subjective manifestations. 

Modernism explains its altered program of Christianity 
by a pragmatistic account of history. For many centuries 
after Christ, we are informed, men felt that Christ was 
God, felt the need of a teaching Church, felt the need of 
an infallible dogma. And for these Christians Christ was 
God, there was a teaching Church and an infallible dogma, 
because the inner experience of each individual said there 
was. Many modern Christians have outgrown these ex- 
periences and no longer feel their need. Therefore, for 
them, the Divinity of Christ and all the teachings of the 
Catholic Church which follow so logically from that 
belief are no longer true. An age of enlightenment has 
learned to discard them. 

Understanding the fundamentals of Modernism we can 
readily comprehend the modernistic idea of the Church 
which they hope will grow out of the discussions at Lau- 
sanne. Let one of their own adherents explain his idea 
of the “ United Church.” He dreams of a 

Catholic Church which is ready to include all who sincerely wish 
to be comprehended in it, whether Quakers, Unitarians, Romanists 
or Christian Scientists. . . . Such a Catholic Church is needed if 
we are to have organic unity; for Christian experience has proved, 
and is still proving, that while some Christians need dogmas, 
others find them detrimental to their spiritual life: and this is 
equally true of Sacraments and regulations. (Hence) the 
Catholic Church will neither demand dogmas nor Sacraments as 
essential to membership. She will substitute amo for 
credo in her formularies.—( Rev. Dr. Major in the Modern Church- 
man, January, 1925.) 

Over against this Christless Christianity stands yet a 
third attitude which may be conveniently termed Tradi- 
tionalism. As the name indicates, the followers of this 
theory insist upon the obligation of some essential residue 
of Apostolic teaching, even though its exact content may 
be difficult to define. According to Anglican Tradition- 
alists, the fundamental note or characteristic of the true 
Church is a valid succession of Holy Orders from the 
Apostles. They are willing to grant to the Pope of Rome 
a primacy of honor in the new Church. His primacy of 
jurisdiction they will not admit. The Bishops are the 
appointed source (at least in theory) of both jurisdiction 
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and teaching, but only when they act in union and when 
their judgments do not conflict with Apostolic tradition. 

Against the Modernists, Traditionalists hold that that 
Christ is really God. They share with Roman Catholics 
many beliefs such as the doctrines of the Incarnation, the 
Fall, Redemption, and Satisfaction. In fact they claim 
to be a branch of the Catholic Church, being united with 
her and with the Orthodox East by the bonds of an invisi- 
ble unity. For, according to them, each of the three 
branches has a valid priesthood and therefore the grace 
conferred by true Sacraments is common to the three sep- 
arate divisions and ayails to unite them in a real spiritual 
fellowship, which Christian societies lacking a true priest- 
hood cannot share. 

If at times (and it has happened many times) there 
occur public violations of traditionalistic standards within 
their organizations, these are put down to invincible igno- 
rance on the part of individuals or even to abnormal con- 
ditions of the times. 

The Protestant element in the Traditionalist’s position 
lies in the right assumed by the individual to define the 
content of Tradition itself, to interpret for himself the 
formularies of his Church, and to measure the value of 
episcopal rulings and all other official decisions by a stand- 
ard which he has thus erected for himself. 

The chief exponents of Traditionalism at Lausanne will 
probably be representatives of about a dozen divisions of 
the “ Orthodox,” or schismatical Eastern Church, and 
of that Anglican school known as “ Anglo-Catholics.” 
To these may possibly be added representatives of the 
“ Old Catholics,” of a few Lutheran bodies, and of a very 
few Presbyterians. All of these prospective partakers in 
the Conference are accordingly included in the term “ Tra- 
ditionalists ” as employed in the present series of articles. 

These two forms of Christianity, Modernism and Tra- 
ditionalism, and not the Protestant denominational 
Churches as such, must be considered as opposed to one 
another at Lausanne. They are to one another as the 
rocks and the shifting sea, always at war, and it is hard 
to understand how such contradicting elements can ever 
unite in peaceful amity, much less weld themselves into 
one. It is the hope of the Modernist that they will grow 
together. That the Modernist may receive the grace to 
renounce his views and embrace theirs, is the prayer of 
the Traditionalist. 

It might be well to remark here the seeming fitness of 
the Anglican Church to bring these contradictory elements 
together in conference. The Anglican Church embraces 
both elements. Doctor Middleton writes: 

And this note of comprehensiveness, or as some prefer to call it, 
compromise, was quite generally regarded as the great proof that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America (which is a branch 
of the Anglican communion) was indeed the Via Media, or Mid- 
dle Way, by which the Denominational Churches—severed from 
the body of the Catholic Church at the Reformation—were to 
travel back to unity—(“ Unity and Rome,” p. 25.) 

She is able to meet the Protestant with Protestantism, 
the Modernist with Modernism, and the Catholic with 
Catholicism. The words of De Maistre are often quoted 
by Anglican writers of today: 


If ever there should be a movement towards reunion among 
. 
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Christian bodies, it seems likely that the Church of England 


should be the one to give it impulse. The English Church 
which touches us (Catholics) with one hand, touches with the 
other those with whom we have no point of contact. 

Thus it is said of the Anglican Church: 

She requires of her ministers and people the profession of the 
Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds when they assemble for public wor- 
ship. Yet there are men exercising her ministry who boldly pro- 
claim that they do not believe in the Virgin Birth, the Bodily 
Resurrection of Christ, the Holy Catholic Church, the Second 
Coming of our Lord or the Resurrection of the Body.—( American 
Church Monthly, October, 1926.) 

Judging from her success in thus far promoting the 
Conference, the “ comprehensive element” of the Anglican 
Church has played the peacemaker exceptionally well. But 
what effect must it have on Anglicanism itself? 
How can the organization move as a body? It might be 
asked, what will the High Church Anglicans do if 
the Conference induces the other elements in Anglicanism 
to form a United Church on the modernistic principle of 
unity? The liberal Bishop Barnes shocked the Anglo- 
Catholic element of his Church by declaring that a layman 
could celebrate the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as validly 
as an archbishop. On the other hand, the Anglo-Catholic 
“Declaration of Faith’ which was sent to the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches fomented a violent storm in the mod- 
ernistic wing. And there are many other examples of 
their disunion. The world listens in on them every year. 

The words of a prominent Birmingham clergyman rele- 
vant to this matter are very significant: 

I believe, that the disruption of the Church of England is not 
only inevitable but also desirable. Both the positions, the 
Catholic and the Protestant, are strongly entrenched in the Church 
of England. They are ultimately impossible of reconcilia- 


tion. They are fundamentally opposed to one another.—( Reverend 
R. Langford-James, in a letter to the Times (London), January 


23, 1926.) 


If these elements are “ultimately impossible of reconcili- 
ation” within the Church of England, so too will they be 
at Lausanne. The question is, which will predominate ? 


YOUR SELVES 


You stand in a great room 
Where a pier-glass 

Towers on either side of you; 
Where there rippling pass 

Like a silver river 

Dim in tree-shade, 

All the days, all the years 

That were ever made. 


Far down that distance 
You can see go 

As many selves of you 
As your heart may know, 
As many dim decisions 
As your years have held, 
From memory receding 
Into times of eld. 


Between dim mirrors 
Of the years you stand, 
Your many selves reflected 
On your right and left hand. 
Isaper Fiske Conant. 































P to the time of Alessandro Volta, Italian Catholic 
U scientist, the one hundredth anniversary of whose 

death occurs March 5, 1927, electricity was an un- 
manageable madcap, a puzzling force cleaving the earth, 
with no scientist daring or skilful enough to cuff it into 
submission. The scholars were smatterers in the study 
of that canny agent, the electric current. Volta, who had 
challenged, at the age of twenty-four, the hitherto intact 
reputation of the Leyden jar in his first essay, De Vi At- 
tractiva Ignis Electrici, analyzed this wild circuit until 
shackling it by rule and formula he became its disci- 
plinarian with the cat o’ nine tails of conclusive experi- 
ment. 

Before dipping into Volta’s discoveries, a passing note 
on the cast of his mind may better regulate one’s judg- 
ment of his contributions to science. The little Ales- 
sandro was thought to be born without a tongue, for at the 
age of four he was still to know what a beautiful curve 
the word “mother” makes on the lips. His parents 
prepared to accept the burden of a dumb son when a sud- 
den brickhurling “ No!” like the impact of a fettered 
brain against the prisoning bars of slow development, 
now magically lifting, turned the dumb boy of Como into 
a linguist at twenty. The tardy tongue became equally 
fluent in French, English, German, and Spanish. 

The scientific mind is usually a cold-storage compart- 
ment of congealed facts and proofs with scant space for 
the emotional fusion that comes of feeding upon the fine 
arts. Volta’s mind had its chilly attic but instead of freez- 
ing at his work he kept a bright fire of interest in things 
imaginative and poetic by the side of his hydrogen lamp. 
The staid Cavendish and Priestly stood in tattered jackets 
on his desk, but Virgil and Tasso lay smuggled under 
his pillow. Volta once conveyed a certain discovery on 
the airy wheels of poetry by describing it in a poem 
of 500 hexameter verses. 

Volta’s mind entered actively into that abiding game 
of all science, Cause and Effect. On one occasion seek- 
ing the cause’of a golden shimmer in a fountain he nearly 
drowned. The opalescent bubbles on Lago Maggiore 
were so many bobbing question marks to Volta; investi- 
gation led to his discovery of inflammable gas and to a 
trip to the marshes of Pietra Mala and Velleja to trace the 
cause of gas in decayed matter. His letters to the Abbé 
Nollet were sheaves of questions. 

The calculating Volta never stumbled upon effect or 
result in experiment like one pitching hay and unex- 
pectedly finding the elusive needle. Knowing that the 
needle lodged in the haystack, proving to himself by in- 
finite pains, that such and such a result must eventually 
knot the loose ends of speculation, he proceeded by cau- 
tious steps through late hours of research, arriving at 
discovery on the dot of his calculations. It took him 


three years to discipline the electric current but at the end 
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of that curriculum how humbly obedient the whipster 
became. Volta’s projective brain even fashioned his in- 
struments so that in the formative period of study prior 
to experiment his mind worked with visionary “ cups ” 
and plates before his fingers had molded them. 

The scientist, more than any other investigator, needs 
a staff of clerks, a miscellany of apparatus and books 
to minister to his card-indexing mind. A Catholic priest, 
Father Gattoni, canon of the Cathedral of Como, first 
supplied Volta with laboratory slabs and _text-books. 
Many an experiment that later developed into a new 
system of live-wire ganglia, was performed by Volta 
with the sponsoring padre at his elbow. 

When Volta set out to discipline electricity, his first 
effort was to lay hold of the culprit. He succeeded by 
constructing a detecting instrument called the “condens- 
ing electroscope” which stretched ghostly straw feelers 
in the unseen presence of electricity. Strips of gold leaf 
that hoist like little flags, when the mysterious prowler 
is about, have now supplanted the straws. The condenser 
was Volta’s automatic policeman. But while he held 
electricity under his thumb he had no way of measuring 
the intensity of its discharge. He wanted to know how 
much force went into these waste motions that he hoped 
to turn into practical exercising. His electrometer de- 
termined how hard the captive pugilist could punch under 
varying conditions. Volta’s invention of the perpetual 
electrophorus or scientific cornucopia which he believed 
contained an endless filling of electricity, operating with- 
out friction, led to his crowning achievement, the Voltaic 
pile or battery, which Arago called, “ the most marvelous 
instrument ever invented by the human mind.” The his- 
toric Volta-Galvani controversy was the stormy horizon 
upon which the Voltaic pile finally rose in the splendor 
of momentous discovery. 

The precious pile generating a continuous electric cur- 
rent books incongruously to a pair of frog legs. In 1790 
Madame Galvani, wife of the anatomist, Luigi Galvani, 
recovering from grippe, was ordered frog broth. Galvani, 
passing through the kitchen on an errand to the distem- 
pered cook, noticed that the band of pond martyrs lying 
dead in a platter contracted their leg muscles upon the 
explosion of an electrical machine in Galvani’s laboratory. 
It is dubious whether Madame ever tasted her broth, for 
Galvani was loath to let the original stock of perhaps an 
unprecedented method of resuscitation slip into a soup 
tureen. His experiment of placing plates of unlike metal 
between a muscle and a nerve in the leg that caused dead 
animals to “twitch” with life proved to Galvani that 
animals were “reservoirs of electricity.” Electricity, he 
contended, resided in the nerve and in the muscle with the 
plate, as conductor, completing the miracle of raising the 
dead. Galvanism, exciting dead, dismembered animals to 
caper like ballet dancers on the gruesome stage of a dis- 
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secting board, proclaimed Galvani high priest of science. 
But Volta refused to offer incense. 

Volta lifted a skeptical eyebrow at Galvani’s belief that 
animals were cisterns of electricity. He argued that the 
mysterious contact operated between dissimilar plates 
and that only a muscle was needed as conductor. A dead 
dog, with metal caps applied to a muscle, extended a 
clammy paw in proof of Volta’s theory. Groping along the 
tracks laid by Galvani, Volta suddenly came to‘a full 
stop of certainty when Doctor Valli induced movement 
without metal by overlapping two parts of a frog. Volta 
had kept the secret of electricity by mere dissimilar con- 
tact to himself, but now Doctor Valli’s proposition em- 
boldened him to submit his famous pile to an expectant 
world. 

The electrophorus had supplied electricity before the 
pile but it was the same bad boy relieving his energy in 
uncontrolled and wasted sparks. Chastised, handcuffed 
and confined in Volta’s laboratory, it at last yielded, to 
complete the startling invention of the pile; to a cylindrical 
apparatus of disks and cloths with wires attached which 
established a tractable, submissive electric current. 
Volta’s laboratory became the seance chamber of Pavia. 
‘When - Galvani’s frogs danced a hornpipe onlookers 
gasped; but when Volta attached his pile to the severed 
head of a criminal just executed and electvified the sagging 
mouth muscles into a horrible bloody-toothed grin, the 
street ran with screaming wom2s. Subsequent tests with 
the Voltaic pile made dead grasshoppers skip, gave a 
brassy taste on the tongue, etc. 

Between private experimenting and academic duties 
Volta was often hard pressed. In 1774 he was elected 
Rector of the Royal School of Como and in 1779 was 
given the Professorship of Physics in the School of Pavia 
under Comte de Firmian. He afterwards became Dir- 
ector of the Faculty of Philosophy in the University of 
Padua. Public life brushed him against many a crested 
shoulder. The fondling of Bonaparte, Volta was in- 
vited to Paris in 1801 to demonstrate his control of the 
electric current before the jury of the Institute. He 
emerged from the classic portals with funds for traveling 
expenses in his pocket, a medal and a cross of the Legion 
of Honor on his breast, and the titles of “Count” and 
“Senator” of Lombardy to his name. Bonaparte re- 
marked that the University ¢: Pavia would drift to fail- 
ure if the anchored name of Volta was ever withdrawn. 
The royal overseer, pausing one day in the Institute 
library before a scroll inscribed Au Grand V oltaire nicked 
off the last three letters. Volta was also given a red- 
carpeted reception by the Austrian Emperor, Joseph II. 

In the parade of science Volta rode in the same ba- 
rouche with the foremost figures of the time. He knew 
Buffon and Franklin. At Berne he met the opium slave 
Haller, cloaked in the shroud of fast-approaching death. 
He corresponded with Priestly and fraternized with the 
French leaders, Lavoisier and Laplace. The Academy 
of Physical Science in Zurich received him with pomp 
and music and after the pile reached the transmitting ear 
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of the Royal Society of London scientific sheets through- 
out Europe helped to ink him into fame. 

We should like to peep back-stage, to discover Ales- 
sandro Volta among the charming affections of family life 
as he lived it in Como with his kindly wife, Theresa Pere- 
grini, and his sons, Flaminio, Giovanni and Luigi. We 
should like to pluck the sleeve of Polonio, Volta’s faithful 
valet, and make him confess some of his master’s habits 
and eccentricities; for perhaps only Polonio knew of the 
modest Volta’s daily attendance at Mass, of his abhor- 
rence of new clothes, of his relish for Italian rolls and 
of his consuming of them on the way home from the 
bakery. We should be eager to gossip with a neighbor 
who could tell of Volta the “planter,” introducing the 
plebeian potato root into Italy; of Volta the almsgiver, 
distributing money and smiles among the gaunt poor of 
Como. But personal chronicle is without our province. 
Today Volta is not so much the name of a man as the 
stem of a cluster of dictionary terms. When you buy a 
new ninety-volt B-battery for your radio you uncon- 
sciously record his name. The great man is mortal; the 
great work carries on. 


“For We Have Ideals” 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


[This and the following article are presented as setting forth two 
fresh viewpoints on Mary Gordon’s article—Ed. AmeErica.] 
I AM unmarried. Perhaps, right here is the reason / 
did not read Mary Gordon’s article in the issue of 
America for September 18, “ with almost incredulous de- 
light and appreciation.” I “ devoured” every word of it, 
I admit. But when I laid America down I did not say 
“Thank God!” I was too amazed to say anything. Too 
utterly disappointed to think much of anything. To thank 
God would have been the “ incredulous ” thing for me to 
do. I wanted to answer that article. My state in life for- 
bade. It still forbids! Yet when another Catholic mother, 
Margaret Hughes, continues “ The Woman’s Side of It” 
in the issue of America for February 5 and makes, 
among other equally unconvincing statements this one, 
“ for we have ideals,” I cannot refrain from asking her: 
“have you?” Ideals! 

The reticence of Catholic womanhood upon the most 
delicate subjects of married life has always lent brilliance 
to the shining armor of their womanliness and to their 
Catholicism. While other women have rushed into print 
with “true confessions,” with frank disclosures of their 
experiences as wives and mothers, I have exulted to see 
that no Catholic woman was of their midst. I can exult 
no longer. 

Catholic life is builded upon the altar, the home and the 
cloister. If God were not upon the altar I would place 
the home first. There must be a home before there is a 
school, before there is a cloister, before even there is an 
altar! An institution from which sacred things spring 
must be itself of a sacred character. Home is sacred! 
When a man and woman choose each other as married 
mates until death they proclaim their choice before the 
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world. They are united in their choice before the world. 
Once united, it has always been my happy conviction, 
that between the couple and the world a curtain drops and 
a home is created—a home intimately sacred to its makers, 
a home demonstrating its sacred nature by the children 
it sends forth into the world for the world’s betterment 
and into Heaven for Heaven’s increase. 

Was this a too fantastic, a too pretty, a too weak con- 
ception of what a Catholic home should be? I think not. 

What happens behind that dropped curtain should never 
be told the world. It can be told to God. There are no 
“ trapped ” souls in Catholic married life or in any other 
state of Catholic life as long as the confessional exists. 

There has ever been a tendency, a cosmic urge as it 
were, among certain people to publish the inner workings 
of their own lives or of other people’s. In some few cases 
such publicity may be justified, though I for one turn 
away in disgust from the printed picture of confidential 
authorship. 

Upon this point only do I criticize the Catholic women 
laying open their hearts and homes in “ The Woman’s 
Side of It.” I am in no position to assault their views, 
although it is very difficult not to! Will it do any good 
to themselves, this baring of these Catholic mothers’ hearts 
before the world? Not a bit! It will do harm—to others. 
Only God can advise them. In the Catholic Church God 
counsels in the confessional. 

Catholic public opinion insofar as being able to direct 
the individual soul upon its individual duty is worthless. 
[ am not afraid to say that Catholic public opinion in a 
question like this would unanimously point out to the 
Catholic women exposing their “side of it” that they 
ought to seek their problems’ solution in the tribunal given 
them by the God who joined each to the man of her 
choice. Home is sacred. A man’s love for his wife and a 
woman’s love for her husband are by virtue of the sacred 
contract of the Sacrament of matrimony sacred too. Old 
fashioned ideas? Catholic ideals, are they not? 

“ For we have ideals!” 

What is an ideal? I believe that it is “that which is 
taken as a standard of excellence or an ultimate object of 
attainment.” In my humble opinion one cannot build 
ideals out of the chaos resulting from the demolition of 
other ideals. Mothers and fathers are their children’s 
ideals. Whether or not mothers and fathers in many 
cases are worthy to be that is quite another question. Older 
folk of any state of life are ideals, “ standards of excel- 
lence and of attainment ” in childish eyes. 

I am asking a simple question in good faith when I 
ask: can parents—mothers—who state openly in public 
print that they cannot face motherhood again until cir- 
cumstances—material circumstances !—“ alter with us” 
stand as ideals for Catholic youth? 

“ For we have ideals. 

Christ is our ideal. His whole life was a life of reti- 
cence and of sacrifice—submission to His Father’s will. 

Mary, His Mother, spoke few words. The few she did 
say embraced the all-humble consent: “ Be it done to me 
according to Thy will.” And once she had accepted her 
lot she walked where duty led her even though it led to 
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the mount of Calvary. Remember, too, she followed that 
path silently. The Mother of God kept things in her 
heart. It is well, I maintain—indeed, it is best not to dis- 
cuss certain affairs, the intimate affairs of life in the 
market places of the world. Such intimacies are sacred. 

Some things may be bettered by a free-for-all discus- 
sion, The home can never be. The raison d’étre of matri- 
mony can never be. Sacred things dragged into the dust- 
grimed atmosphere of the world’s market places come 
out of it soiled beyond the hope of repair. 

“ For we have ideals.” 

Ah, yes, we Catholics have ideals. Thousands of our 
Catholic girls standing upon the brink of womanhood are 
looking to our Catholic mothers as “ standards of excel- 
lence and ultimate objects of attainment.” They may well 
do so. The Catholic home is the inspiration of our na- 
tion and the glory of our Church. It is a Catholic ideal 
to keep the home just that—the inspiration of our nation 
in the number of children emanating from it; the glory of 
our Church is the desire of those children who choose the 
married state to follow their parents’ all-sacred duty in 
obeying the natural law and the direct command of an all- 
merciful and an all-just God. 

It is a Catholic ideal to keep the home upon just such a 
pinnacle—above and beyond the world’s criticism, above 
and beyond the world’s dissection. It is a sacred institu- 
tion—the Catholic home. It is our ideal to keep it forever 
sacred. We can do this best, I believe, by confiding it to 
the hallowed hands and hearts of our Catholic mothers. 


Still Another Woman’s Viewpoint 
Jo NicHor 

ITH genuine interest I have read the several ar- 

ticles on Catholic Birth-Control in recent issues of 
America. Perhaps, as a mother of nine children, I am 
not particularly eligible to this controversy, having no 
specious platitudes regarding the eminent success of small 
families in mind, nor do I sponsor the claim that partic- 
ular disadvantage accrues to those who, early in life, learn 
to assess value for value. 

As a mother of a large family I am loath to acquiesce 
in the views expressed by a recent contributor to AMERICA. 
While my own life has been no bordered path of Catholic 
privilege, with advantage of frequent church and school, 
yet I hold that to strive earnestly for an end means we 
must sacrifice if necessary to attain that end, and I cheer- 
fully consider the prize of a large Catholic family worth 
the game. Like most girls, I knew my husband’s income 
before I married him, so there was no aftermath on that 
score, no disillusion. In every walk of life we may ob- 
serve financial success and failure, no matter how persons 
may be circumstanced. 

The Church has always been mindful in its wholesome 
protection of womankind—history tells us the debt we 
owe. Her laws have never been hazy nor the advocates 
of those laws hysterical. The Sacrament was instituted 
by God for a distinct end, and the Church may permit 
only discretionary measures, the course of restraint and 
discretion, provided there is no occasion of sin nor likely 
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disruption of the home. Upon the fortitude of the indi- 
viduals this depends. What more “ sweet reasonableness ” 
could we ask of the Church? It seems rather incongruous 
to overlap unduly the principles of different walks of life, 
as one writer assumes such influence should be brought 
to bear. 

With sincerest regard for the modesty and delicacy en- 
veloping the young girl before marriage, where lurk such 
serious “pitfalls,” I cheerfully affirm that the majority are 
not so “unworldly-wise” in this fast-stepping generation, 
with its numerous avenues of knowledge, as one writer 
would have us believe. Yet, granting the entire group 
unsophisticated, at this juncture stands the true Catholic 
mother, and the confessional which is always a fount of 
sure and safe counsel. Classes in such affairs have proven 
disastrous under outside influences, and we have no war- 
rant that under Catholic auspices they would pass muster. 
Upon the presentation of a similar proposition to a vener- 
able priest, he once remarked to me, “We are not made of 
asbestos,—we all will burn.”” The question remains as it 
always will remain, “Let a sleeping dog lie.” 

To make an economic issue the chief reason for limited 
offspring, seems to reduce the question to the level of the 
materialistic philosophy of today. The “family home- 
stead” may stir a sense of content and well-being, and the 
highly trained and educated mind may or may not be a 
Gibraltar against failure—yet these are not the basic ne- 
cessities in the development of families which should be 
the salt of the earth and strength of the nation. No 
Catholic school is second-rate when it gives the founda- 
tion of Catholic education and religious instruction. 

The cheerful, unselfish mother of a large family seldom 
degenerates into the “nagging, weary provider of food 
and clothing.” Through the rose-colored glasses of youth- 
ful comradeship, her life holds a fresh vision and new 
interest in united endeavor. 

After all, is it true that the well-cared-for hygienic buds 
of four are superior to the numerous family? My ob- 
servation says “No.” History says “No.” The large 
families, by mere force of contact, by the virtuous law of 
competition, by the charity that warms the blood of 
brothers and sisters, by the sacred ties of united sorrow, 
struggle or success, and above all by the Catholicism learned 
at the knee of a mother, who gives her all to the souls 
entrusted to her by Almighty God—these are the red cor- 
puscles of the blood of a nation. Here are multiplied the 
souls which God creates that they may shine as stars for 
all eternity. So, mothers, why scant your privilege? 

Should one’s personal ideals reach high—our ambitious 
hopes leading even to the altar steps—we can know 
Our Lord chooses, so we can trust Him for care of the 
gift. 

Once when living in a small mission, I had a wonderful 
lesson on the Providence of God. With the glow and 
fervor of an earnest zeal for myself and all concerned, I 
approached our pastor during one of his monthly visita- 
tions, on the subject of having a parish school, an altar 
society, a Catholic library, and so on. With a kindly, un- 
derstanding smile, he replied, “Let Almighty God do 
something.” 
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Hope for the Colleges 
Dante M. O’Conne tt, S.J. 


[’ is an old adage that while there’s life, there is hope. 
And to run immediately into syllogistic phrases, I 
append that colleges have life; therefore there is hope for 
the colleges. My minor I hope to prove by the leading 
article in the October, 1926, Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, entitled “ Selec- 
tion, Retention, and Promotion of Undergraduates.” It 
is the report of the Committe on Methods of Increasing 
the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. I present 
the names of the sub-committee which prepared the re- 
port as a confirmatory argument for my above-mentioned 
minor: Professor Bender of Princeton, chairman; Pro- 
fessors Cutler of Smith, Hazlett of Illinois, and Root of 
Princeton, 

Undoubtedly and sorrowfully let it be said that there 
is a too-solid foundation for the stripping arraignment 
of the colleges which is to be found nowadays in edu- 
cational and other magazines and even in the daily press. 
Mr. John Wiltbye’s recent articles on the subject in the 
columns of AMERICA are among the best I have read. 
I agree fully and again sorrowfully with the indict- 
ments. At times I have joined the chorus even though 
with a piping, unmusical voice. 

Nevertheless I have always been hopeful that despite 
a certain educators’ slogan of weak defense, “We must 
have these things, they are all doing them,” the millenium 
of a safe and sane collegiate pedagogy will yet be a reality. 
My secret hope, or perhaps some pessimists would call it 
“complex,” is that a self-reformation, similar to that de- 
scribed by Cardinal Newman in the early part of the 
“Idea of a University” as taking place at Oxford, will 
be had in American collegiate institutions. Perhaps this 
is why I am ready to see a silver lining in the report of 
the university professors. 

It contains over a hundred pages of serious investiga- 
tion, enriched with valuable bibliographies, and is divided 
numerically into eighty-nine pages on the selection of 
undergraduates and eleven pages on the retention and 
promotion of the same hopefuls. At the end of each part 
there are brief, concise and apt recommendations, This 
work on the part of American educators as representative 
of their brethren is, I submit, a proof that our pedagogic 
wounds, deep and organic though they be, can be cured 
by the recuperative powers of the living organism. For 
while there is life, is there not hope? 

From the space allotted to the two divisions of the re- 
port it is evident that the first step into collegiate halls 
is studied at greater length than the journey itself within 
academic precincts. This is hardly a matter of wonder. 

It is parallel with the axiom, prevention is better than 
cure. However in the past the college has too often ex- 
perimented with unlikely candidates on the principle of 
giving them a chance, as well as on the other ground that 
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maturity and “ being treated as a man” will work a meta- 
morphosis in a high-school failure. Closely akin to the 
preceding was that intangible entrance-requirement of 
leadership, personality or initiative. A fourth reason, less 
ideal and now without any justification, was the need of 
numbers to enhance the student body. But the Committee 
of University Professors recommends that the process of 
admission be frankly one of selecting the most promising 
material available, and that the intangible qualities just 
referred to be omitted as entrance equivalents. With a 
laudable impersonal note, the recommendation becomes 
specific and urges that since home-made examinations are 
often a means of disguising low standards, the examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Examination Board, or a 
similar organization be used. A radical and yet broad- 
minded suggestion is to be seen in the recommendation 
that entrance conditions be abolished, so that an inade- 
quately-prepared student be remanded to another year of 
preparatory work, but admission be granted to one who 
can offer an excellent record in some subjects, for which 
he has real gifts, as a counterbalance to insufficiency of 
talent in other studies. 

Other sane points noted by the report on Selection are 
abolishing privileged classes of candidates, such as that of 
sons of alumni; intelligence or psychological tests to be 
used only to supplement and check the regular entrance 
requirements and for guidance after admission, but never 
as a substitute for scholastic preparation or content ex- 
aminations; remission of tuition, or loan-funds, in behalf 
of diligent and needy students. 

Equally appealing, though fewer, are the recommenda- 
tions regardifig the Retention and Promotion of Under- 
graduates. All students are to be placed on probation. At 
the end of the assigned period those desirous of continu- 
ing shall have established a clear affirmative case for their 
retention and promotion. Just how long a time element 
should be had for this probation is not indicated. I know 
of at least one college which the intra-semester examina- 
tions at the end of each two months, e.g., October, De- 
cember, together with the regular semester examinations 
are effectively used as probationary periods along similar 
lines. Whatever be the faults of examinations such as 
“cramming ” and superficiality, they are the most effica- 
cious goad yet found for the ordinary student, provided 
they have some prick in them. The resulting sting and 
example of removing a student from a particular study 
or even from the college early in the school year has 
obvious salutary effects. 

A second recommendation well worthy of adoption is 
to make admission to junior class a matter of competitive 
selection, so that students who have not shown superior 
achievements and promise in the first two years shall not 
continue in college. A similar requirement was explained 
some months ago in the /nter-Collegiate World by Presi- 
dent John G. Hibben of Princeton University, as being 
tried at his institution. St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is fortunate in having the junior and senior classes 
endowed, under certain local restrictions, through the gen- 
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erosity and love for Catholic higher education of the late 
Reverend William Poland, S.J. Last year the college au- 
thorities announced that participation in the fund would 
be limited to those juniors and seniors who had a college 
average of “C.” As graduation from the institution de- 
mands the same scholastic condition of “C,” the volun- 
tary or involuntary mortality at the end of sophomore 
year is in accord with academic ideals. 

And now to return to my shivering minor of the first 
paragraph. I sincerely trust and I optimistically believe 
that the Report of the University Professors is an earnest 
of better things to come in the collegiate world. Prophets, 
or if you prefer the modern term, progressives, are 
abroad. They are not radical, they are not noisy; they are 
intelligent, they are sincere. We may even venture, in re- 
stricted terms, the further phraseology that the young men 
in our colleges are dreaming dreams of better academic 
days. We must though with evolutionary bigness of ges- 
ture and as a concession to the matter-of-fact critic allow 
reasonable time for these developments. 

It is platitudinous of course to point out the conscien- 
tious responsibility of faculties in cooperating with the 
forward march of a group of earnest professors, and of 
the dreamers in the student-body. My platitude may be 
pardoned if I point to specific “ first-aids ” on the part of 
the faculties. The most ready victims of present-day col- 
legiate driving are those who skid on extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. I fear that the faculties are often at fault in not 
placing warning crosses indicative of the fatalities that 
have occurred along this speedway. Have you heard of 
the “ floating University’? One of our large universities 
is giving a full year’s college credit to students gathered 
from all over the country and from the proverbial 57 
varieties of college students, who are to travel through 
Europe fora year’s study. Off course you understand tthat 
regular class and examinations are to be held! Then have 
you noticed that inter-sectional contests are no longer con- 
fined to athletics, but that debating teams, for instance, 
go on tours from one to two months? No doubt, like the 
athletes, the debaters too study en route. Now one bane 
of all college executives is the “cutting” of classes by 
students, too many of whom seem to imagine that they 
are missing something if they do not approach the maxi- 
mum number of “cuts” allowed. But here are faculties 
urging absence from lectures, though, to be sure, in a 
worthy cause! How reconcile this with some foggy 
Dean’s monotonous refrain, “ Either class means some- 
thing or it does not. If the latter, let’s close the colleges. 
The correspondence school has an honest name, at leas, 
over its portals.” 

1 read an article lately in a literary magazine that is 
celebrating its three score years and ten. I did not care 
for its “ Dissolving Ethics ” theme, but one thought in it 
remained with me and I wonder if it is not apropos of 
the instances in the preceding paragraph. “ Young men of 
all grades, and, what is more important, young women 
also, are going to college by the tens of thousands an- 
nually. The responsibility for what happens to them there 
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intellectually is squarely up to the older generation. The 
institutions are provided and run by that generation, the 
young are in great measure sent by it, and the instruction 
is wholly provided by it.” Do college faculties, I often 
muse, feel the responsibility of belonging to the older gen- 
eration ? 


Sociology 
Jordan River 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 
OR many years Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, Presi- 
dent oi the National Urban League, has been 
anxious to interest Catholics in its activities. A two- 
fold consideration has influenced him. He has felt that 
the experience, the settled sound social principles of 
Catholics would be an advantage to the operation of the 
League itself. But in a broader sense he realizes that 
such cooperation with the work of the League would 
open the eyes of Catholics as nothing else could, to the 
vastness and the importance of the Negro problem in the 
United States, and lead to more constructive work for 
Negro welfare on the part of Catholics themselves, Such 
work would be recognized by all denominations now in 
the field as an immense help to the present Negro situa- 
tion. 

Like every other general project set on foot for the 
welfare of Negroes in this country, the National Urban 
League has remained practically unknown to Catholics. 
Yet both of Mr. Wood’s propositions appear to be cor- 
rect. It is against our Catholic principles to stand aside 
from general agencies for public welfare, unless co- 
operation with such agencies involves the surrender of 
some point of faith or morals, some scandal to self or 
neighbor, or some material interference with more neces- 
say undertakings. Yet as regards our own undertakings, 
we simply have no social work for the Negro in any 
way commensurate with the work of the National Urban 
League. The program of the Cardinal Gibbons Institute 
is the first social work for the Negro of more than local 
import that Catholics have set on foot in this country. 

As to the aims of the Urban League, they are trying 
to realize the same practical goods of charity and justice 
that our own Faith bids us promote. In spite of the 
great complexity of their work, the principle underlying 
it is obvious enough: that the adjustment of living condi- 
tions within the Negro race, and the adjustment of rela- 
tions between the races is a matter that concerns all 
citizens, and is worthy of the cooperation of all. The 
Jrban League in its development up to the present has 
pinned itself to no new theory. It tries simply to study 
conditions as they are, and with the help of established 
agencies and approved methods to place conditions for 
the Negro race on a liveable basis for the entire com- 
munity. 

So broad a scope has produced a great variety of ac- 
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tivities. The Boards of the League, both national and 
local, include members of both races, who meet to pro- 
mote public welfare, not by theorizing, but by taking 
directly in hand what can be remedied here and now. 
No surer way can be found to promote unity. Exchange 
of views clears away age-old misunderstandings, and a 
real harmony of spirit comes when men work together 
for a realizable good. The organization has no religious 
affiliations. 

The first test a Catholic is apt to apply to any social 
work is to inquire whether it seems to establish the home, 
and to solidify home life. A considerable proportion 
of the local work of the Urban League relates to the 
Negro home, such as housing, child welfare, home nurs- 
ing, problems created by tuberculosis, unemployment, 
broken homes, etc. Health movements are promoted 
for the entire population. A Health Week program, 
set on foot in cooperation with the Urban League, is 
reaching this spring one thousand Negro farm-homes in 
Southern Maryland. Convalescent homes for the sick, 
better opportunities for work for the well are looked 
after, as well as improved relations with the Trades 
Unions. Personal visits (one thousand in Harlem in 
one year), help for children, visiting the juvenile courts, 
recreational activities, efforts to stamp out the pestifer- 
ous “lodger evil,” and settlement work are a few of the 
many items on the program. Trained Negro staff work- 
ers, college graduates, are provided for all these under- 
takings. 

The rapid development of the national departments of 
the League show the recognition of the need of such 
work not only in the Northern industrial centers, but 
all through the South as well. The ample information 
of their Department of Research and Investigation is at 
the disposal of our readers. (Charles E. Johnson, Chair- 
man, National Urban League Headquarters, 127 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York City). Students, col- 
lege classes, workers for doctor’s theses, and inquirers 
of practically every civilized nation in the world are 
constantly supplied with facts concerning every possible 
phase of Negro life. If our Catholic schools and or- 
ganizations would make some use of this storehouse of 
information it would greatly further our own work for 
the colored in this country. 

Their Industrial Relations Department has succeeded 
in creating better opportunities and a more cordial wel- 
come for the Negro workers, as in their campaign in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1925. Through their Extension 
Department, their systems of Southern and North- 
Western Field Workers have acquainted forty cities in 
the United States with the aims and methods of the 
Urban League. 

A few days ago, the writer listened to the rendition 
of Negro “ spirituals” by Messrs. Rosamond Johnson 
and Taylor Gordon, two musicians whose talents, like 
those of many others of their race, have been fostered by 
the Urban League. Among the numbers that they treat- 
ed with consummate musical subtlety and originality, 
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the old song “ Stand Still, Jordan,’ seemed to wake an 
echo all of its own in the hearts of the colored listeners 
who were interspersed with the white majority. 


“Stand still, Jordan! 
“ But I can’t stand still . 


Social work for the Negro can’t stand still: for the 
Negro himself is being swept along by the currents of 
the age, and we Catholics are swept along with him. We 
may bid him stand and await our convenience, but he 
cannot. If we are not all to drift down to- 
gether into a Dead Sea sterile of hope and charity, let 
us join with those, within and without the Church, who 
are trying to remedy his condition. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE truth about Birth-Control will surely come out 

in the end, even if it has to be learned by the bitter 
experience of its dupes. A treatise on that subject has 
just appeared in London, containing contributions by 
eight distinguished British physicians who declare that 
achieved by any known method birth-control practices 
have damaging results. They are said to cause neuras- 
thenia. The statement is made that of the twenty-eight 
leading members of the Eugenics Society 25 per cent are 
childless, as are 39 per cent of the National Birthrate 
Commission. The Registrar General announced on Janu- 
ary 20 that the birth rate for England and Wales was 
17.8 per thousand, which is the lowest on record except 
that of 1918. The death rate, however, fell to 11.6. 





O-EDUCATION, even in the elementary grades, 

where we take it as a matter of course in this country, 
is regarded by French Catholics as an entering wedge for 
the “laicisation” of French schools, as a mighty step 
forward toward their centralization under Masonic con- 
trol. Hence the National Federation of France, in its 
opposition to the unification of French schools, includes 
also their co-educational program as an object of pro- 
test. That this fear of merging the sexes is based on a 
deep instinctive revulsion of feeling is shown by the school 
strike which recently occurred at Pinet in Central France, 
when half the children withdrew as the boys’ and girls’ 
schools, on opposite sides of the main street, were com- 
bined as a matter of convenience to the schoolmaster 
and his wife. Every appeal to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction to restore the standard system of segregation 
is said to have failed, and the parents have been keeping 
their children at home, employing tutors. 





HE death at the age of seventy of Mgr. Holweck 
which occurred on February 15, has deprived us 
not only of a great and good priest, for he was Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Archdiocese of St. Louis and pastor of St. 
Francis de Sales Church in that city for the past twenty- 
four years, but also a unique type of scholar, one rare 
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and much needed for our busy but often careless ways. 
For Mgr. Holweck no research could be too painstaking, 
no labor was to be spared when the beauty of the King’s 
Daughter, the Church of God, was at stake. His mas- 
terpiece and life-work, the Fasti Mariani, is a monument 
to the Mother of God which appears, to one who opens 
its pages, like part of the shrine that Catholic devotion 
is now raising to the _Immaculata in Washington. Every 
known feast of Mary is recorded there, with abundant 
historic notices: an overwhelming testimony to the world- 
wide fulfilment of her own prophecy: “ Behold, all gen- 
erations shall call me blessed !” 





EW of us realize that the leading authority on cer- 
tain types of plant biology in this country is a Catho- 
lic and a Negro, Dr. Thomas W. Turner, a member of 
the faculty of Hampton Institute, Virginia. Dr. Turner 
has been honored by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science by election as a Fellow, in recog- 
nition of his contributions in the field of research. Dr. 
Turner is a member of three sections of the American 
Association ; the Botanical Society of America, the Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society, and the Potato Associa- 
tion of America. He is engaged in research work under 
all three sections. Dr. Turner is a native of St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, where he received his early education, 
although a Catholic boy, from a kind-hearted Episcopalian 
clergyman. He is President of the National Federation 
of Colored Catholics, and a Trustee of the Cardinal Gib- 
bons Institute. 





UT of respect for Dr. Turner, someone will prob- 

ably ask, “What, please Teacher, is phytopath- 
ology?” The dictionary tells us that it is a science that 
explains to you all about sick plants. But as a practical 
concern, in Windham County, Connecticut, or any other 
county, it is apt to mean plowing deep, if not in March, 
at least as near to March as you can, not to speak of what 
stirring-up you may have given to old Mother Earth in 
December. For it is deep down near the delicate roots of 
the plant that its future life-history is likely to be settled. 
The missionary plows deep with the keen, shining plow- 
share of self-sacrifice, that the tender roots of the Faith 
may find their nourishment in the springs of grace, and 
grow to the full stature of Christ. 

In Africa of today the harvest of such deep missionary 
plowing is coming every day to light. Mission statistics 
report more than 9,000 converts in two years on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, where the spiritual husbandman has had 
to labor in the most oppressive climate in the world. Six 
more native priests have just been ordained in Uganda, 
and the soil of Korea has yielded eleven new native prieses, 
who in their turn are ready to open new fields. Plow 
deep, and under the tangled roots of paganism you will 
find awaiting you a white harvest of souls. 


Tue Prrcerm. 
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Literature 


The Novel of Catholic Germany 
Otto Miter, S.T.D. 
Translated by Margaret Miinsterberg 


(This is the concluding article of a series written for AMERICA 
and dealing with the modern Catholic novel in German). 





A WRITER who may be named together with Fed- 
erer, whose work was described in our previous 
article, is Father Dérfler. As a young priest he was in 
Rome where he studied above all Christian Archeology 
and the history of early Christianity. It was Rome with 
its grandiose surroundings, with the Campagna which 
Chateaubriand has called la mélancholie de l'histoire, and 
it was the history of early Christianity that first and most 
strongly stimulated his imagination and roused his cre- 
ative powers. He wrote his “ Perniciosa”—the de- 
stroyer—a story of the Campagna, one which with in- 
imitable force makes that strange landscape and those 
strange people alive. The tragic fate of a boy Romolo 
who is ruined in this environment is the center of in- 
terest in this fascinating book. Grouped, as it were, 
about this destiny, are the figures of the Campagna shep- 
herds, the Campagna robbers, the various shipwrecked 
existences that want to bury their past there where so 
much has been buried in the course of centuries. And 
the silent ruins of bygone Roman glory, the Campagna 
graves of antiquity, touched by the melancholy of the 
landscape become “ speaking stones ” in this book. 

Greater still does the power of this writer grow in his 
other novel of early Christian times, “ Neue Gotter.” 
The scene is laid in that Greece and Asia Minor where 
the greatest struggles took place between Greek paganism 
and philosophy, the mystery cults of Asia, and early 
Christianity. I do not hesitate to say that since the ap- 
pearance of the world-famous novel “Quo Vadis,” by 
the Pole, Sienkiewicz, this German book is the greatest 
creative romance of the early days of Christianity. In 
many ways it is more significant and richer than the novel 
of the Polish author, for he has given only a small sec- 
tion of that turbulent time and has quite ignored the wide 
sphere of the mystery cults. Déorfler’s work is on a larger 
scale. Treating of the same period and re-creating the 
same atmosphere is another small but very lively short 
story “ Das Geheimniss des Fisches.”” Both of these stories 
have universal significance. 

Dorfler has not only written historical fiction. With 
the same force he has admirably portrayed and analyzed 
the characters and problems of today and of his home- 
land. “Der Rossbub,” “Der Weltkrieg im schwabischen 
Himmelreich” and, above all, “Stumme Siinde” are 
stirring books of destiny which show the poet’s romantic 
power at its height. Finally, in his “ Pabstfahrt durch 
Schwaben,” a historical little masterpiece, he gave a proof 
of his creative humor. 

Besides these three preeminent names, others may well 
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receive honorable mention. In the first place there is 
the Austrian, Juliane von Stockhausen, who in her four 
large historical novels has shown considerable artistic 
power. This is especially true of “Die Soldaten der 
Kaiserin,” a novel in which the great empress, Maria 
Theresa, is dramatically shown waging her hard struggle 
against Frederick II of Prussia and then in conflict with 
her son. Here we find the old Austria, her people, a 
part of her great past. This book was followed by a 
novel of the Suabian peasant wars, “ Das Grosse Leuch- 
ten,” a novel of the Palatinate in baroque times, “ Bren- 
nendes Land,” and a novel of the Landsknecht time “ Die 
Lichterstadt.” The creative power of Juliane von Stock- 
hausen is not so'great as that of her compatriot Handel- 
Mazzetti. But there are some scenes and some charac- 
ters in the books of the former which show her to be on 
an artistic level with the latter. This artist, Von Stock- 
hausen, is still in a state of growth. Her romantic imag- 
ination must become still more calm, her creative power 
more plastic; but she is a promise of things to be. 

Here also the convert, Ilse von Stach, should be con- 
sidered. In her novel of conversion, “Die Sendlinge von 
Voghera,” she has revealed a most delicate insight and 
interpretation of souls, and in “Missa Poetica” she has 
created a wonderful piece of religious lyricism. Further, 
the novelist Karl Linzen should not be forgotten. He 
has won many friends by his meditative and profound 
way of viewing life. His books, there are only a few, de- 
serve to be translated. “ Marta Schlichtegroll,” “ Die 
gefrorne Melodie,” but above all “ Die Kiinstler von 
Sankt Lukas ” are books of such pure charm, such warmth 
of feeling and such beauty of language that I personally 
do not hesitate to count them among my favorite books. 

The northern novelist, Franz Herwig, aims at an ar- 
tistic synthesis of Germanism and Prussianism and pre- 
sents particularly the national and intellectual problems 
of eastern Germany in relation to its Slavic neighbors. 
His chief works are “ Das Begrabnis des Hasses” and 
“ Die Eingeengten.” Still another novelist worthy of note 
is Freiin von Krane who, in novels and short stories, 
makes use of the narratives contained in the New Testa- 
ment. In her longer works, such as “Magna Peccatrix” 
and “ Als der Konig erschrak,” she built up stories deal- 
ing with the time of Christ, the first of their kind in 
German literature. The novel “ Magna Peccatrix” is 
on a level with Wallace’s “Ben Hur” both in content 
of ideas and in characterization, and surpasses it in the 
description of the Golgotha scene. 

Beside this greater romantic art, a smaller art of 
story-telling grew up in Catholic Germany, one which 
there is designated as “home art.” This is an original 
German growth, for probably in no other country than 
in Germany have the individual races preserved their pe- 
culiarities, their attachment to the soil, their own char- 
acters which blend so harmoniously with the peculiarities 
of their geographical contours. This indigenous nature 
has not missed its effect upon art. For German literature 
it has gained many a precious possession. One need only 
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think of Fritz Reuter from Mecklenburg, or Frenssen 
from Holstein, or of the author from the Eifel, Klara 
Viebig. German Catholic literature, too, has become rich 
in this sort of home art; and indeed it is not the worst 
but, on the contrary, the best of its kind that can be found 
in Germany at this time. 

As a representative of others like him, Richard Knies, 
the Rhenish Hessian, should be mentioned here. The Hes- 
sians on the Rhine have always been a little people suffi- 
cient for themselves; they raised their own wine and 
have kept their own ideas. They have, moreover, their 
own delicious humor and ready wit. These characteristics 
Richard Knies has caught in an unsurpassable way in 
such delightful tales as “ Die Herlishofer und ihr Pfar- 
rer” and “ H6rt ihr Herren und lassts Euch sagen.” 
There are no great thrilling events in these tales, merely 
every-day experiences; but they are told with so much 
sunny humor and smiling merriment that one’s heart 
grows warm. It is precisely in this kind of German 
“small art,”’ it seems to me, that one may find more real 
German nature, a better expression of the popular char- 
acter than in many a great, much admired work. 

It must be admitted that the Catholic spirit in Germany 
has manifested itself more in the fiction than in the lyric 
or dramatic form. There are good reasons for this, since 
both Catholic lyric and Catholic dramatic writing are 
problematical. Lyricism is, after all, subjective experience 
and subjective form—but a Catholic finds limits set for 
the range of his subjective feeling. This problem has 
not been given nearly enough thought, nor enough open 
discussion. Lyricism is indeed solitariness, but it is just 
this that contradicts the Catholic spirit of fellowship. 

The situation is not so very different in the sphere of 
dramatic art among Catholics. There are many complaints 
that the stage of today is dominated exclusively by non- 
Catholics. But indeed the reason for this is not only a 
lack of creative power. There may be such a lack; I 
would not deny it. But there are profounder reasons, and 
of these there are, in my opinion, chiefly two: an outer 
and an inner one. The external one is the fact that the 
stage of today works almost entirely for sensation, as a 
stimulant to jaded nerves of overworked or otherwise 
harassed individuals. But what has the Catholic spirit to 
do with sensation? What has it to do with stimulants of 
any kind? Yet the internal reason is more important. The 
dramatic in its pure, true and lofty sense is antithesis; 
it is the formation of contrasts which are set over against 
each other, fundamentally hostile. Out of such contrasts 
grew the powerful Greek tragedies, the dramas of Shakes- 
peare, of Schiller, of Ibsen. But Catholicism in its inner 
structure is not an antitheisis, not a contrast; it is, rather, 
a synthesis, a surmounting of contrasts. 

This statement of mine seems to be contradicted by 
the mystery plays of the Middle Ages. These ecclesi- 
astical dramas which have grown out of the Catholic 
liturgy, have, indeed, dramatic action and this is due 
to the fact that the devil always appears as counter-play- 
er. How far this may be traced to a much stronger dual- 
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istic sense prevalent in the Middle Ages, shall not now 
be argued. But it should be pointed out that, after all, 
there is very little of real drama in these mystery plays. 

It is especially the writer Weismantel who is making 
efforts in behalf of this form of Catholic literature, and 
it cannot be denied that these have had many a beautiful 
result. Perhaps the gifted author, Reinhard Sorge, who 
fell prey to the miserable war, would have been best quali- 
fied to re-create this form. A beginning has been made, 
and there is good will. Let us wait for the results. 

In summing up, I will say that he who has followed 
this survey of the part which Catholics are taking at the 
present time in German literature, cannot deny one fact: 
there is active life. When I consider France and her 
sprinkling of Catholic authors, England and America in 
which the Catholic spirit is just stirring, when I glance 
at present day Catholic “ young Spain ” and hearken over 
to Italy, I must draw the conclusion that in our Catholic 
Germany there is in literature as in scholarship more life 


than anywhere else. As for serious purpose and strong 
ability, we German Catholics in our intellectual life do 
not yield to the Catholics of any other countries. 


REVIEWS 


Everybody’s Pepys. Abridged and Edited by O. V. Mors- 
HEAD. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

It is difficult to believe that Pepys wished his diary to crumble 
away with his bedy. True, he seems to have had no thought of 
its publication when he was writing it; and he took pains to com- 
plicate any later publication of it by concealing his meaning under 
an original system of shorthand. Nevertheless, he bound his manu- 
scripts in an elegant and permanent form, and left two keys by 
which it might be deciphered. A personal »pinion is that his 
vanity was in conflict with his prudence, that he wanted his diary 
published but did not care to be directly responsible for its pub- 
lication. Whatever his intention, and that may never be known, 
his six leather-bound volumes languished on a library shelf for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years. They might conceivably be 
there today save for the accidental interest of Lord Grenville. 
They were easily deciphered, though their transcription was ardu- 
ous. The first edition of 1825 was carefully expurgated, for 
Pepys’ original contained many a passage over which he might 
chuckle in private but about which he would blush if it were 
blurted out in a mixed company. It was not until 1893 that the 
definitive and complete edition, save for verbal deletions and the 
suppression of a dozen or more pages, was prepared by H. B. 
Wheatley. Only the most persistent scholar would be tempted 
to read through the 3,000 pages of this complete work; and yet, 
Pepys is such a masterpiece as well as a curiosity that he should 
be available to anyone interested in literature. Mr. Morshead has 
succeeded in abridging the Wheatley text so that the essential 
and the complete Pepys is made manifest. And Pepys is a fasci- 
nating delight. Mr. Morshead’s intelligent condensation is accom- 


panied by the exquisite sketches of Ernest H. Shepard. 
F. X. T. 





The Spanish House for America. By Rexrorp Newcoms. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company. $3.50. 

Very modestly, the author calls this splendid volume a little 
handbook of information on Spanish houses and their furnishings. 
But though prepared for designers, all who enjoy esthetic art 
will find it interesting. Briefly and untechnically it sets forth 
the practical side of a form of architecture that is as fascinating 
as it is distinctive. A chapter on the evolution of this architec- 
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tural type to the extent that it has been affected by Mexican 
and Indian infiltrations, precedes Professor Newcomb’s discussion 
of its details. The explanations are visualized by ninety-seven ex- 
cellent plates which constitute a distinct feature of the volume. 
The combined effect of the pictures with the reading-matter is 
to bring out clearly the many attractive points of Spanish archi- 
tecture as it affects the living-house and at the same time to 
demonstrate its marvelous adapability to site and climatic con- 
ditions, its many opportunities for elaborate exuberance or austere 
simplicity, and for striking contrasts in materials, textures and 
colors. In the New World Spanish architecture, while it has taken 
on characteristics only remotely, if at all, precedent in Spain, has 
not lost its original distinguishing “sunny” quality. Its forms 
are still conceived with regard to the contrasts afforded by bril- 
liant sunlight or deep shadow. Moreover it ever remains Hispanic 
in feeling though wedded to a certain native quality wherever 
found from California to Florida. , a ae 





English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century. 
By A. S. Turpervitte. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $4.00. 

In a short preface, Mr. Turberville states his intention of 
making his work “an introduction to the eighteenth century as 
reflected in the lives of some of the principal figures of the pe- 
riod” and expresses the hope that it will “awaken sufficient in- 
terest to induce readers to make the acquaintance of some of 
the books suggested for further reading.” In both cases he has 
succeeded admirably in the execution of his designs. He has done 
perhaps a little more. Within the bounds of a short introductory 
passage of some fifty odd pages, he has managed to include an 
outline, comprehensive and intelligent in its grasp, of the main 
causes and effects of the Georgian period. Even this introduc- 
tion, hurried though it had to be, is significant of the remainder 
because of the swiftness and the sureness of its strokes. The 
body of the volume has been devoted to a series, delightfully un- 
ending, of thumb-nail sketches. The range of subjects that have 
sat for their portraits is wide and diversified. A chapter on the 
Biuestockings rubs elbows with another on “men of the high- 
way and the sea.” The manufacturers, the court, the middle class 
and the world of fashion, each come in for it bit of etching. 
The statesmen and the divines, Grub Street, Covent Gardens, 
the artists anc the Admirals have each their little niche. Prub- 
ably the best drawn of the lot is the picture of Marlborough; or 
is it William Pitt, later Earl of Chatham? The dominant im- 
pression drawn from the book is, strangely enough, one that is 
drawn by comparison with the modern-day trend of fictional biog- 
raphy. Mr. Turberville has avoided the usual pitfall. His ac- 
counts, though they do not shirk the responsibility of acknowledg- 
ing the existence of the seamy side and demonstrating its posi- 
tive influence on the period, always remain unsordid and sympa- 
thetic. Though he is far from condoning the faults he is equally 
as far from being blind to the virtues. The Oxford Press has 
turned out a beautiful piece of craftsmanship in the editing. The 
illustrations are profuse. Scarcely a page passes without one of 
them being present. And the author himself has compiled a wealth 
of virgin material for the reader in the bibliography appended 
to each chapter. P. M. Jr. 





Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-18. Two Volumes. By Fretp- 
MarsHAL Sir Wiitram Rosertson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $12.00. 

It is part of a soldier’s education to learn that in war strategy 
and policy must go hand in hand. A military commander with a 
single-track mind ever incurs the risk of having his plans switched 
by ministers, who are influenced by political events at home cer- 
tainly as much as by military considerations abroad. The statesman 
can argue that his position geographically and officially affords 
him a clearer perspective of the general good of the nation. Gen- 
eral Robertson naturally attacks this problem from the soldier’s 
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viewpoint. And yet he tries not to ignore the statesman’s rights 
and duties. As Chief of the British Imperial General Staff and 
Military Adviser of the British Government for a longer period 
than any other general, he writes with much authority. And he 
writes calmly and dispassionately, though no doubt he feels strong- 
ly concerning the interferences, which were more or less in- 
evitable during a war of such magnitude and among so many 
different nations. One feels after reading his arguments that he 
has listened to a debater, who has presented his side of the ques- 
tion so convincingly that he must be voted the decision, unless 
the statesmen uncover a superior spokesman in their behalf. The 
Allies were fortunate in having as one of their military advisers 
a solidier whose purpose was so single, whose judgment was 
so calm and reasonable, whose courage was so unflinching before 
enemies abroad and meddlers at home. No consideration, no 
temptation ever closed his eyes to the importance of the Western 
Front as the decisive factor of defeat or victory. The Dardan- 
nelles, Salonika and Palestine campaigns are critically surveyed. 
America’s part in the World War is almost totally ignored. Prob- 
ably the reason for this omission is that General Robertson had 
been relieved of office before Pershing’s army had arrived in force 
in France. D. L. McC. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Catholic Varia—The force, unction and charming literary 
style that made the preaching of the distinguished Paulist, the 
Rev. Walter Elliott, so popular when the pulpit was the principal 
outlet for his missionary labors are the characteristic features 
of a volume of homiletics from his pen under the title “ Mission 
Sermons” (Washington: Apostolic Mission House. $2.50). The 
talks are concerned chiefly with subjects that make up the mis- 
sionary’s stock-in-trade, though not at all limited to them. The 
eternal verities are stated directly and fearlessly; motives of 
conduct are set forth strikingly and encouragingly; and, what is 
not too common in popular preaching, a good deal of delightful 
and practical asceticism colors every one of the sermons. “ Mis- 
sion Sermons” is recommended for wide reading and for repeated 
reading. ; 

Under the title “How Popes Are Chosen” (Stratford. $2.00), 
the Rev. P. H. Gallen has assembled a number of diverting essays 
on widely different topics. The initial chapter, whence the volume 
gets its name, is considerably more comprehensive than its title 
would indicate and contains interesting information on a subject 
with which the Catholic laity should be familiar. “Cursory Notes 
on Swearing” and “The Gentle Art of Eating” mingle a good 
deal of quaint; humor with no little sound philosophical instruc- 
tion. The essay on “ Modernism” is a plain statement of con- 
temporary errors with their popular refutation. “ Father Cheverus 
in Northampton” and “ The Resurrectionists” should have vogue 
with students of history, while the modern feminist will find 
much to reflect on in “Eve and Her Daughters,” even while 
she is being amused by the essay. 





Timely Polemics.—To Catholics and non-Catholics alike who 
wish a succinct yet complete statement of the Church’s position 
on divorce, “The Church and Divorce” (Herder. $1.00), by 
the Rev. Thomas Mahon, may be recommended. The problem 
is treated both in its dogmatic and historical aspects. After 
establishing the indissolubility of the sacramental marriage tie, 
the author outlines the Christian practice on the subject from 
the Roman emperors to the Council of Trent, conclusively 
showing that until the advent of Protestantism Christ’s pro- 
nouncements about divorce were accepted just as they are taught 
today in the Roman Church and that the sects have neither an 
historical nor a dogmatic basis for their relaxations in the mat- 
ter of marriage indissolubility. 

Probably the most popular refutation of Protestant and espe- 
cially Anglican errors during the last century was “The End 
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of Controversy” by the Rt. Rev. John Milner. Commemorating 
the centenary of the distinguished churchman’s death, the Rev. 
john C. Reville, S. J., has re-edited Dr. Milner’s classic in “ My 
Hookease” series (Wagner. $1.35). Milner’s thesis has not 
grown obsolete with the passing of time. Where Protestantism 
has not become rationalistic and modernistic, private inspiration 
and the individual interpretation of the Bible are still the rule 
of faith. Hence the necessity of the Catholic understanding of 
the true rule of faith, that is, the entire word of God, unwritten 
as well as written, and subject to the interpretation of the in- 
fallible Church. Milner’s volume also discusses the marks of the 
Church and the chief sectarian prejudices against it. His style 
is vigorous, his arguments logical, his diction simple and un- 


technical. 


Social Questions.—Discussions on a most wonderful variety 
of subjects in which Catholic interests are involved will be found 
recorded in the official report of the “ National Catholic Congress, 
Manchester, 1926” (2/6) which is issued by the Salford Dio- 
cesan Branch of the Catholic Truth Society (7 Brazennose St., 
Manchester). Missions, the Woman Question, the League of 
Nations, the Boy Movement, Social Reform, and similar topics 
are treated by the leading Catholic authorities. A much smaller 
book, but very dainty in appearance and full of vital discussions 
on Catholic marriage, is the volume “Katholische Ehe” 
(Katholischer Deutscher Frauenbund, Cologne), in which the 
papers on this subject read at the Hildesheim Convention are 


published. 
“ There are three kinds of American homes, the good, bad, and 
bewildered.” Thus Ernest R. Groves begins “The Drifting 


Home” (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75). It is the problems arising 
from the bewildered home he attempts to solve. The book illus- 
trates well what we may expect from the want of solid training 
in philosophy apparent in many of our colleges. Statement fol- 
lows statement often with no attempt of proof, as if the title 
of professor stamps the professor’s utterances with infallibility. 
The author, unconsciously probably, treats human beings as au- 
tomatons. He seems to forget that man possesses, besides flesh 
and bones and sensation, a free will. One may bring to the 
study of the home psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and the 
other “’ologies” if these help. Nevertheless, one must leave 
room for “common sense,” which has been found so reliable in 
the history of home problems. Notwithstanding Mr. Groves’ 
theories, selfishness still seems the common factor in the causes of 
drifting homes. 

The sociological writings of A. Lugan have long been familiar 
to Catholic readers. His latest work, “Horizons D’Ames” 
(Paris: Le Monde Nouveau) is of a more general nature. It 
essays to give a panoramic view of our spiritual culture by se- 
lecting for special study a number of Catholic leaders representa- 
tive of Christian idealism in the various fields, such as Marc 
Sangnier, Father Louis Coloma, Ozanam, Cardinal Gibbons, and 
others. 





Materia Medica—Convinced that the joy of living is largely 
a problem of emotional control, Dr. William S. Sadler discusses hap- 
piness and unhappiness from this angle in “How You Can Keep 
Happy ” (Chicago: American Health Book Concern). The book is 
of the inspirational type. As it reads entertainingly and as its 
homely philosophy is exemplified by many facts drawn from per- 
sonal experience, it should prove mentally stimulating and so 
physically beneficial to some readers. Its religion however is 
a liberal Christianity, chiefly something emotional, and its psy- 
chology rests on a very sandy foundation. 

What we call science is growing at a tremendous rate. Some 
of the story of what is being done to improve mankind phy- 
sically is told in “ Modern Science and Health” (Norton. $2.50), 






















a symposium edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. For the lay- 
reader much of it is written too technically. Its seven chapters 
look at scientific progress in different fields,—chemistry, anatomy, 
etc., and from these angles it discusses a variety of topics such 
as disease-prevention, dieting, control of transmissible diseases. 

When a reader does not get far into a book before he discovers 
its author is flinging mud at his religion he will hardly finish the 
volume. This impression and other objectionable features will 
handicap “The Conquest of Disease” (Macmillan. $4.50), by 
Thurman B. Rice, which otherwise would make useful and in- 
formative reading. In non-scientific language it chronicles the ad- 
vances medicine has made in counteracting communicable dis- 
eases from typhoid, leprosy and smallpox to the social diseases, 
and deals with sanitation, segregation, fumigation, and other 
means whereby they are controlled. 

Of a more technical character and intended for physicians, 
nurses, social workers and those concerned with the application 
of the medical science to personal and public health is “ Clinics, 
Hospitals and Health Centers” (Harper. $5.00), by Michael M. 
Davis in collaboration with other staff members of the Com- 
mittee on Dispensary Development of the United Hospital Fund 
of New York. Much historical information about the growth 
of medical practice in hospitals and clinics is interspersed with 
discussions of such practical matters as administrative technique, 
management of patients, and the like. 





History in Its Making—The American Irish Historical So- 
ciety is fortunate in having as its historiographer, Michael J. 
O’Brien, and as its librarian, Vincent Fleming O’Reilly. The re- 
cent volumes of the Journal of the Society are ample evidence of 
this. In the contents of Volume XXV, for the Year 1926, there 
is much historical data from the South that comes with special 
value for the present day contention of the fallaciousness of the 
“national origins” theory which was made the basic reason for 
the immigration act vr 1924. In the addresses at the meetings 
of the Society, and in the records of its formal proceedings, 2lso, 
a wealth of most valuable material for the student of American 
history can be found. 

The evolution of Breuckelen, the struggling seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch hamlet, into the present Borough with its 2,500,000 
residents, that forms so important a section of the great metrop- 
olis of New York, is a very interesting story. Maude Stewart 
Welch, the compiler of “ Vrouw Knickerbocker. The Romance 
of the Building of Brooklyn” (Dorrance. $2.50), does not claim 
for her volume that it is a critical record of Brooklyn’s growth, 
but that it is rather the “setting down the chief events of her 
history in a charmingly gossipv fashion.” In this view, therefore, 
many lapses may be overlooked; but gossip is not history. An em- 
phatic protest, however, must be registered against the almost 
total ignoring of the Catholic part in the progress and develop- 
ment of this now dominating community. There is ample evidence 
that this is due to nescience rather than to intent. 

The apparently wide reading of Robert V. McLaughlin, and 
his Christian earnestness and sincerity are such that one sounds 
with regret the note of criticism and disparagement of his vol- 
ume. “The Spiritual Element in History” (A bingdon Press. 
$2.50). Yet, the reviewer makes bold to say that few will have 
the patience to read this volume through. To do so the reader 
must trudge over the arid wastes of a slow and heavy style, un- 
relieved by variety of structure, play of imagination, or by orig- 
inality and clarity of thought. In the first chapter we are be- 
wildered by an attempted exposition of the historical philosophy 
of Augustine, Hegel and Marx, and our intellect is pained, here 
as elsewhere, by the contradictory conception of God as the “ Vast 
Mind Energy” of a Being “who in his creation is in process of 
becoming.” When in the following chapters the author comes 
down out of his dense cloud of metaphysics he offers here and 
there some useful reflections. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Prohibition and Deaths by Alcoholism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referrmg to your editorial, “Law Enforcement by Poison,” 
which appeared in your issue of January 15, I would reply that 
it is perfectly plain prohibition did lessen the deaths by alco- 
holism, judging by your own statistics, viz.: 


91D sccezso0n 621 S65. ones 687 _. TRA 274 
1910 issues 636 _. eae 560 Srey 429 
1912 vecusee 570 ... Saree 252 Pe “cinosaees 513 
\) k Be 656 _,. ae 176 .. eS 682 
1914 ssieseoce 660 err 98 TOY vane cess 758 
1918 ciindes 562 er 119 


For the first eight years the average deaths, it seems, were 
about 600, but beginning with 1918 when we had approximately 
‘ive million of our young men in the service, when it was a crime 
to drink while in uniform, together with a degree of war-time 
prohibition, the deaths were reduced in 1918-1919 to about 200. 

Then came prohibition with New York State for a while co- 
»perating with the Government through its Mullen Gage Aci, 
ind your figures show that in 1920-1921 the deaths were reduced 
to about 100. Then, with the repeal of the Mullen Gage Act and 
no enforcement by the State, and the preaching of lawlessness 
and nullification, the death rate has been steadily climbing again. 

The death rate throughout the country, however, tells a dif- 
ferent story. Regardless of the increase in recent years it is still 
but fifty per cent of what it was before prohibition. 

Therefore, it is as plain as the nose on your face, as they would 
say in Ireland, that it is the lack of prohibition rather than pro- 
hibition itself that is the cause of so many deaths by alcoholism. 
The same is equally true of many other diseases and cr-mes. 

Louisville, Ky. P. H. CaALLawANn. 


{Colonel Callahan’s attention is called to the figures published 
in the New York Times for February 21 and compiled from re- 
spective State figures by Dr. Mathias Nicoll, of the New York 
State Health Department. According to these, other States show 
the same alarmingly high death rates from alcohol as New York, 
and in some cases even higher. There was no more lack of “ Pro- 
hibition” in these States than in New York, and a State law to 
boot. Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Washington and Flor- 
ida all showed a higher death-rate from this cause than New 
York. In Minnesota the rate in 1926 was five times, in Florida 
three and one-fourth times, in Maryland in 1925 nine times, in 
Kentucky (the Colonel’s own State) six times, in Massachusetts 
four times, that of 1920. Maine, Vermont, Michigan, California, 
Colorado, Washington and other States show similar increases. 
The increase for the United States Registration Area is rapidly 
approaching the pre-war rate. New York is no exception to the 
rule. Colonel Callahan will have to seek another explanation than 
that given.—Ed. Amenrica.] 


The Woman’s Side of It 


To the Editor of America: 

Being an unmarried woman, I may not be qualified to voice 
an opinion in the discussion which has been aroused by Mary 
Gordon’s article, “The Woman's Side of It,” published in the 
issue of America for September 18. However, I have been fol- 
lowing the pros and cons with interest all these months, and I 
have been happy to note that most of the comments have been 
against such views, proving that Catholics still have (and please 
God I hope they always will have) a high spiritual ideal of the 
sacred bonds of marriage. 

However, my sole purpose in writing now, since reading “ The 
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Woman's Side of It, Continued” by Margaret Hughes (America, 
February 5), is to say that on the subject of birth-control, which 
to the practical Catholic can mean only self-control, I have listened 
to the voice of the Church, from her pulpits, almost as often as 
on the subject of “mixed marriages.” The latter, as we well 
know, is our “ steady diet,” and supplies food for much thought, 
to be thoroughly digested. 

How can Margaret Hughes, valiant Catholic woman that she 
is, complying with the letter of the law in her own marital rela- 
tions with her husband, fulfilling to the very best of her ability 
the duties of her exalted state of motherhood—how can she or 
any other Catholic woman, lower herself so far as-to imbibe the 
spirit of the modern woman in such matters? .. . 

Brentwood, N. Y. Epma N. Deaty. 


Future Catholic Playwrights 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Poor, little old New York seems to be in a sad way insofar 
as her stage plays go. We of the hinterlands are not permitted 
to be patrons of the spoken drama, because of modern economic 
laws; yet are permitted to read such excellent critics of the 
drama as Euphemia V. R. Wyatt, Burns Mantle and Elizabeth 
Jordan, and from them we learn that our loss after all is not so 
great. We at least have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
dollars were not spent for a rotten play. 

To get to our point, however, which is the reanimation of the 
spoken drama, let us first investigate. The time is opportune for 
the household of the Faith to produce Catholic playwrights; men 
who will bring to the theater that wealth of drama contained in 
our imperishable Faith. Take for one single example; the re- 
pentant sinner. We have plenty of material to work with, but 
we lack trained workers, and here is where our Catholic uni- 
versities will have to step in and nourish our future great play- 
wrights. We shall have to commence in a small way, and the 
only way that seems feasible is the Little Theater, Guild Theater, 
or whatever clse you wish to call it. There is enourh wealth 
in a large city to make the endowment of such a theatre possible; 
and so far as Catholic actors are concerned, they are like the 
proverbial poor about whom Our Lord spoke: “The poor you 
will always have with you.” 

The Church from time immemorial has fostered the arts, and 
the theater is one of them. Like the printed word, the theater 
has great power for good or evil. There is no time like the 
present for an expression of opinion. 


Springfield, Hl. Cart A. Jossecx. 


Catholic Loyalty to Church and State 


To the Editor of America: 

I have just read the questionnaire the Christian Register sent 
to Jew and Gentile asking : 

if a Catholic could serve as President of the United States 

in unqualified loyalty to the avowed American principle of 

equality of all religions before the law, and at the same time 
in unqualified loyalty to the avowed Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the relation of Church and State. 

The question itself shows only intolerance from the first to 
the last word. It was written for a purpose, the object being 
that all answers would come back, “ No.” 

I would answer the Register’s question by asking if the Chris- 
tian Register ever heard of General Meagher and his Irish 
Brigade at Fredericksburg? This Irish Brigade were to charge 
down the hill at or before daylight, to meet and charge the 
army of Stonewall Jackson but they were over an hour late in 
starting, why? Because the Brigade waited to have priests go 
through the ranks and prepare ten thousand soldiers for death, 
then they went and over. Thirty-five hundred were killed in 
that battle. The men of that Catholic Brigade answered the ques- 
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tion of intolerance; they were loyal to their Church and certainly 
loyal unto death to their country. 

The late Chief Justice White of the Supreme Court of the 
United States always answered this cry of intolerance and was 
at all times loyal to his Church and loyal to the avowed Amer- 
ican principle of equality of all religions before the law. The 
very same can be said with truth of all the millions of good 
Catholics in the United States—they are loyal to their Church, 
and they love this their country because they know it comes 
nearer to being a perfect and just Government than any other 
on earth. 

If Governor Smith of New York ever becomes President of 
the United States he'll answer this questionnaire, “ Yes,” by 
every official act and deed—and in a way that every bigot will 
have to admit the justice of his answer. 

The pioneer who opened up the West years ago didn’t fight 
or vote against the neighbor he had always found true and hon- 
orable, no matter what his religion. Out here in this new coun- 
try and State we have all creeds and about all nationalities liv- 
ing together in peace and happiness. 


Here Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine, 
Here Ireland sees the old sunburst shine, 
Here France pursues some dream divine, 
Here Norway keeps her mountain pine, 
Here Italy waits by the western brine. 
Fused in our candid light, 

To one strong race all races here unite. 


Mandan, N. D. James E. CAMPBELL. 
A Questionnaire on Religion 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
A recent questionary or questionnaire, sent to some 125,000 
people, returned the following percentages of affirmative answers: 


Do you believe in God?.........cccccescceeeevceeees 91% 
Are you an active member of any church?............ 77% 
Do you regularly attend any religious services?........ 76% 
Were you brought up in a religious home?............ 87% 


Do you send your children to any school of religious 
instruction? 72% 


Do you regularly have family worship in your home?.. 42% 
Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense that no 
other literature could be said to be inspired?...... 85% 


Now, unless these 125,000 people were church people, or se- 
lected classes, the accuracy of these figures is open to grave 
suspicion. For who believes that out of the rank and file of 
the people 77 per cent are active church members, 76 per cent 
regular church attendants, 42 per cent (almost half) partakers 
in family worship, and 85 per cent believers in the unique in- 
spiration of the Bible? 

Figures cannot lie. No. But those who answer personal, 
gratuitous questions can, and often do prevaricate, or at least 
by their answers seek to put themselves in as favorable a light 
as possible. ‘ 

Now what do we find likely to have happened? Naturally, 
like all of us, these people wished to leave a good impression. 
But they realized that if they said they did not believe in God, 
did not attend church, had no family worship in their homes, 
and did not believe in the unique inspiration of the Bible, they 
would not stand well with a world that at least acknowledges the 
“ respectability ” of all these religious beliefs and practices. I do 
not say that these people were guilty of prevarication in giving 
the answers they did. But I think it likely that they caught at 
this or that favorable circumstance that gave truth or at least 
color to their affirmations, but which at the same time did not 
express their real beliefs and practices. 

For example, a man is asked: “Do you regularly have fam- 
ily worship in your home?” The man thinks of a short grace 
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he repeats at table, and answers, “ Yes.” He utters no false- 
hood, but he evades or overlooks the spirit of the question; for 
how can a short, formal, perfunctory grace, likely enough an 
inherited custom in his case, fulfil the conditions of family 
worship? 

Away with the statistical method of getting at the thoughts of 
the heart! Keep statistical tables in the counting-houses where 
they belong, and do not apply their inadequate standards to re- 
ligion, morals, manners, and to life and conduct in general! 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Cuartes Hooper. 


A Catholic Daily Press 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read your Communications columns for some time and 
consider that feature, generally speaking, the best indicator of 
any journal’s contact with its readers. A lively readers’ forum 
shows in an unmistakable way how the reader digests the mental 
food selected by the editor. These communications are what you 
might call editorials by the readers, and our confreres of the 
London press were the first ones to recognize the value of this 
feature and to popularize it. The writer has watched this feature 
in a number of journals, and in my humble opinion America’s 
liaison-with-the-reader column compares favorably in quantity 
with that of the Chicago Tribune. The only other Catholic jour- 
nal that approaches it is the Brooklyn Tablet. 

Of special interest to the writer are, of course, the opinions 
expressed in the Communications column on the question of 
Catholic dailies. Being connected with the existing Catholic daily, 
it is hard to understand why the discussion is limited to “ The 
Catholic Daily” as if there were none in the field. 

The Daily American Tribune has forged ahead for more than 
six years. America has been good enough to mention this fact 
a number of times; the N.C.W.C. News Service has mentioned 
this—indeed, for that very reason has a seat in the Congressional 
press gallery, and thereby is able to serve all the Catholic jour- 
nals. Columbia carried a detailed article on the daily some time 
ago, and a number of Catholic weeklies, including the Cleveland 
Bulletin-Universe, the Michigan Catholic, the Denver Register, 
the Winnipeg Northwest Review quote the Daily American Trib- 
une from time to time. For this reason we cannot understand 
why the daily is considered non-existing, although it carried more 
columns on the Mexican question, the recent Rota cases, the Col- 
lective Pastoral of our Hierarchy, the Heflin Congressional im- 
broglio, than any other daily newspaper in the country. 

The one-Catholic-daily agitation is “ancient stuff.” Let’s break 
away from it. We need more than one Catholic daily; we need 
a Catholic daily press. The Daily American Tribune aims to in- 
form the Catholic citizen, not only the American Catholic. Note 
that distinction. And that is the raison d’#tre, not for one daily, 
but for a daily press of our own. We need, badly need, a daily 
press of our own, regional dailies, to popularize the Catholic 
viewpoint, the natural law, the Divine law, among our own people. 

I wish to state here, in all sincerity, I have never doubted, in 
writing, the value and good, practical work of our Catholic 
weeklies, never have agitated for the one existing daily alone, but 
always for a Catholic daily press. That is as altruistic as any 
editor can be and it is the thing we need, if we ever aim at spread- 
ing sound Catholic opinion among our own 20,000,000. 

First we must build up a Catholic consciousness among the 
Catholic citizens of our beloved country before we can expect 
them to see the sham logic, the frail disinterestedness, the shallow 
philosophy, the hollow manifestation of history displayed in the 
secular daily press. Weeklies are physically unable to treat the 
questions of the day as they confront and influence the Catholic 
citizen. We want no divorce of his spiritual and civic identity 
and, therefore, let the agitation be for a Catholic daily press. 
Dubuque, Iowa. C. N. Newnic. 








